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AND WELL BE HOME AGCHIN... 
Off there, somewhere, to every man a boundless opportunity to dream . . 
A whippoorwill will call... to work .. . to grow... to make his life, to make his 
Back there, somewhere, the sun will drop like a penny America what he wants it to be! 
into the pocket of night. And a breeze will freshen That’s what this war is being fought for... 
That’s what Victory will mean to us... 
That’s what we’ll come home for! 
e 6 e 
Here at Nash, when our war job is done, it will be our 
obligation to convert all the new strength, all the new 





and cool and the dark will be filled with quiet... 
And we’ll smoke together again... 
And Joe’s hound will sigh and turn around and lie 
down in the soft dust, and we’ll watch the lights 
come up in houses down below, and a door will slam 
power to produce, all the new ability and skill and 
driving necessity of war to production for peace. 
That means Nash will build more automobiles than we 
have ever built before . . . even finer automobiles than the 


and a dog bark, and a girl’s voice call and then... 
We'll be home again. é 
Back home where not just us but everyone will under- knowledge that have come to us so quickly under the 
stand how and why this war was fought and won... 
Back home where all of us will know we bought and 
paid for peace with something more than bonds and ; 
great Nash cars that are today proving their outstanding 
quality and economy. It means automobiles low in price 
... economical to own as well as to drive. It means style 
and comfort and ease of handling. It means all those 
things that will make an automobile a more important, 
a more useful, a more intimate part of what you want 


tears and blood and long years of sacrifice . . . 
Back home where everyone must know this war will 
have no meaning . . . this victory will be hollow ... 
this peace will not endure unless the power that won 
the war . . . the power that made our country great 
... the power of men and women working together to do—when peace comes. 
This is our program. This will be our part in the build- 
ing of a greater, a happier nation. For we believe all of 
us owe to those who have fought to preserve it a strong, a 
vital, a growing America where every man and every 
woman will have the freedom and the opportunity to 


to destroy can become the power to create! 
make their dreams come true. 


Unless the power to rub cities out becomes the power 


to put new cities up. 
Unless the power to take life becomes the power to 
give life. Unless the power to liberate men in foreign 


lands becomes the power to free ourselves... to give 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 





your Red Cross stays at his side 


No matter what emergency may arise, G. I. Joe 
can look to the Red Cross for help. Thousands of | 
appeals from ex-servicemen and their families are 
being answered every day. The job is big, and 
growing ... what can you do to help? ; 
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J. E. is home, medically discharged. 
A physical disability prevents return- 
ing to his old job. Through vocational 


Mrs. L. T., en route to join her sol- 
dier-husband, is suddenly taken sick 
in a strange city. Immediate hospi- 
training, learns leather - working tal care, provided through the Red 
and becomes self-sup ie Cross, probably saved her life. 


Although six months have passed 
since his discharge, R. D. is still 
unable to hold a job. A Red Cross 
worker’ discovers psychiatric care is 
needed, and sees that he gets it. 
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Mrs. E. K., whose husband is an inva- 
lid, is stricken with a serious illness. 
The Red Cross arranges to bringhome _ 
her soldier-son, who keeps the family 
together and avoids a broken home. 


Two soldiers’ wives arrive at an army 
camp and find their husbands have 
been sent abroad. The Red Cross, 
when informed of their plight, loans 
them funds to return home. 
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T. H. is home, medically discharged. 
His pension is delayed. The Red Cross 
helps him secure necessary proof of 
his claim, and tides the family over 
until the first check comes. 
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In these and other ways the Red Cross is helping 
G.I. Joe. It furnishes financial aid . . . sends letters, 
telegrams, cables...arranges for medical care... se 
gives training in arts and skills... lends a helping PF (COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
hand where it is most needed. These services must . . 
be continued. Keep them going—by helping through a COPOVUMON 
your local Red Cross Chapter. = bet ON 








The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 

added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
easy way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified 
. Business Methods are making thousands of dollars for 
others by savings like these: . 


invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 
behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 


Cost of writing purchase orders cut Ys for another machin- 
ery manufacturer. 


Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 
minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 


Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 
earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 


10 “necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 
depots, saving paper, time, and money. 


Better conizol and substantial savings in a big automotive 
plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 
were possible with carbons. 


ultigra 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 








If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 


machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 


—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 


packing lists. 
In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 


your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 


Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
save manpower, conserve paper, and nfake money—today 
and for all years to come. % 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 






. 


Multigraph, deuleiieh and Addreseograph are Registered Trade Marke of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 








k is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 850 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879, 
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Rayon : underwear for truck tires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Bs truck tires traveling at high 
speeds under heavy loads have 
always had a tendency to overheat. 
Tires get hotter than boiling water, 
may reach a temperature of 300°, 
sometimes even burst into flame. Yet 
temperatures over 240° are dangerous, 


cause tires to bruise easily, often to. 


blow out. 


Ordinary tire fabric is woven with 
threads criss-crossing the cords. Under 
load the threads saw against the cords 
and cords rub against each other, 
causing more heat to be generated. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers developed 
- a method for making cord fabric with- 


out any cross threads! Each cord as 
it comes from the creel room shown 
in the picture is dipped in rubber and 
then evenly anak 34 to the inch, 
made into a sheet of rubber-covered 
fabric. Cords just can’t touch each 
other. 

But with synthetic rubber, even 
this did not solve the overheating 
problem. Synthetics get hotter than 
crude rubber. It was known that tires 
made with rayon cord ran cooler. So 
B. F. Goodrich men went to work, 
overcame the problems of controlling 
moisture content, elasticity and stretch 
in rayon cord, developed a way to 


make rayon cord fabric without. any 
cross threads. 

No other tires are made in this way 
—using rayon cord fabric without 
cross threads. But all B. F. Goodrich 
large-size truck tires are made by this 
new process. They are less susceptible 
to bruises and blow-outs. They use 
less rubber but actually last longer. 

B. F. Goodrich research like this is 
constantly improving not only truck 
tires but tires for passenger cars, air- 
planes, farm and industrial equipment. 
at B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 

io. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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I dreamed last night a clerk actually 


tried to sell me something. . . . If I 
- sawa store with its shelves and coun- 
ters lined with familiar names and 
brands, it would be just like meet- 
ing old friends. . . . I’m looking 
forward to the day when I can pick 
out what I want and get it when 
I want it. 


The manufacturer realizes that 
every one wants to buy something. 
He knows, too, that reconversion to 
pursuits of peacetime is as big a 
task as tooling for war. He wants 
you to have the things you want and 
to offer you startlingly new prod- 


ucts, It will take time, even though 


some important materials have 


already been released for civilian 


use. The change from the familiar 
to something better should be vis- 
ualized as a process of evolution, 
not revolution. 


You'll read about the modern de- 
velopments more and more—in the 
advertising of companies that plan 
to produce them. In your daily 
newspaper, for instance, for that is 
a medium which reaches important 


groups in the nation’s population. — 


And in one newspaper in Philadel- 
phia particularly, because that 


newspaper is read hy nearly 4 out. 


of 5 Philadelphia families, 


That one newspaper is The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. It is 
especially recognized for its thor- 
ough-going editorial coverage, in- 
cluding an extraordinary range of 
local news. For its persistent habit 
of going home in this City of Homes. 
And for having the largest evening 
circulation (over 600,000) in 
America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more Wor Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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’ Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo 
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guys it’s all over! 


Try to tell these 


No, this isn’t Hollywood. It’s the 
real thing. 

You’re in the open jaws of a big 
LST, watching sodden men struggle 
through heavy surf with what it takes 
to hold a hard-won beachhead. 


The jungle still spits snipers’ 
bullets. Not far away, fanatical 
Japanese are regrouping for a 
desperate counter-attack. Those 
stretchers you see going ashore 
empty will come back loaded. 


‘And this bitter, bloody pattern must 


be repeated many, many times before 
the Rising Sun finally sets in the 
far Pacific. 

If you have any idea that a Ger- 
man knockout practically ends the 
war, tell it to one of these Marines! 

If you’ve figured on forgetting 
War Bonds from here on in, just 
remember that there’s a vast difference 
between lending your money and giv- 
ing your life! 


SURELY, AS LONG AS MEN GO ON 
DYING, IT’S, LITTLE ENOUGH FOR 
YOU TO GO ON BUYING. Buy all the 
Bonds you can during the Sixth 
War Loan. 


— 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





How to stop noise 


Every mother and dad will agree that 
we've pictured below a sure fire noise 
stopper, when a hungry baby cries. 


Now let us tell you the story of bow 
automobile makers, faced with their 
own noise stopping problem, found a 
solution just as simple which bas 
_ proved its worth in wartime. 


You'd hear a little chorus of squeaks 
and rattles every time you drove your 
cat if it weren’t for about 20 metal- 
and-rubber parts at various crucial 


points, 


Such parts cut down vibration and 
noise because General Motors en- 
gineers — always trying to make more 
and better things for more people — 


found a way to unite rubber with 
steel. And it’s.a bond so strong that 
you can’t pull it, pry it, or shake 


it loose. 


Then car theron stopped, wat 
production began. Soon tanks were 
pushing off for North Africa, and 
some of the world’s adidas going, 
in steady streams. 


The tracks on those tanks, endless 
chains of treads, had to be kept tight. 
Metal links wouldn’t do. They wore 
down too fast. But our experts found 
that rubber bonded to steel did as 
good a job defeating wear as it had 
in stopping noise. 


So with treads kept tight by special 
rubber-and-steel bushings, 


Every Sunday Afternoon— 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR —NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


our tanks have kept rolling right 
along over all kinds of terrain. And 
the men who plugged away and 
sweated years ago until they made 
rubber stick to steel have helped to 
keep our tanks in action all over the 
world. 


In ali American industries, thousands 
of just such ingenious processes were 
developed because, in our cousitry, 
men over the long past got just re- 
wards for cracking tough problems. 


This way of working helped make 
America the best place of all to live 
in. It aids the war effort at every 
point. And it will certainly produce 
more and better things for more 
people as time goes on. 


OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE » BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





ITP. ee in ultra bigh 
frequency transmission, who 


more than a decade ago established 


2 commercial communications link 
| across the English Channel, operat- 
__ ing om 1,700,000 kilocycles and 
using very sharp beams¢ 








’ The American public is waiting 


For good television ... 
And “Intelectron” 
Will provide it 


For the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Has awarded a contract to 

LT.&T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
To design, build and install 

In the Chrysler Tower, New York 

A revolutionary new television station 
That will transmit pictures 

Larger, clearer 

Than ever possible, before... 

Not only in black and white 

But in full natural color! 


In addition Federal is developing 
An equatly modern receiving set 
Capable of bringing to life 

In your living room ° 
The world of news and entertainment 
Sports and education 


Behind “Intelectron” 

Is the Fedcral organization 

Whose associate companies in the 1.T.&T. system 
Have contributed such “milestones” in Electronics as 
The Poulsen Arc in 1908 

Which revolutionized radio transmission 

By generating continuous wireless waves... 

The great Bordeaux radio telegraph station . 


_ Erected for the U.S. Navy during the last war... 


The development of the “Micro-ray” 

A forerunner of modern television technique... 
And the famous television station 

Installed in the Eiffel Tower in 1938 


Among Federal’s feats 

In the design and construction 

Of broadcasting equipment are 

The transmitting equipment for WABC... 
Columbia’s powerful short-wave stations . .. 
And the mighty “Voice of America” station 
Now being produced for the O.W.I. 


Today 

“Intelectron” is setting the high standard 
That will assure for the new art of Television 
Acceptance by America’s millions 


Federal Telephone and Radio vorporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark 1, N. J. 


InTeRmaTional TELepmone ano Texecrapn Corporation 


Copyright 1954, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


















“Hum-m-m... spots before the eyes” 


Industry’s generators, motors, 
turbines and boilers have been 
shouldering the burden of war 
production—through extra shifts 
and with minimum time out for 


maintenance. If given reasonable - 


care, many of them can continue 
to “stand the gaff” and be ready 
to serve reliably through the com- 
petitive post-war period. 

But it will pay management 
now to know for sure the condi- 
tion of its power equipment, for 
much of it may not be replace- 
able until many months after the 
war ends. Hartford Steam Boiler 
can help you keep what you have 
in serviceable condition. Its insur- 
ance service is considered by 
policyholders to be worth many 
times the premium cost. 


The Hartford’s facilities are 
based on 78 years of specializing 
in just one highly exacting line. 
Its field engineers make up the 
largest staff in the country de- 
voting full time to power-plant 
inspection. Their job is to help 
forestall accidents by detecting 
the conditions that would cause 
trouble. Their advice on. main- 
tenance procedures has often 
added years to the productive 
life of expensive installations. 

You'll find it worth your while 
to get all the facts on how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler can serve your 
company .. . on why Hartford 
is the outstand- 
ingly first choice 
of power-plant 
operators. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers o Pressure Vessels o Steam, Ges and Diese! Engines © Turbines © Electrical Equipment 
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Doodle-Bug Alley Report | 
As a reader of NEwsweex when I can get 
one, I have seen. several reports on the 
doodle-bug raids on Britain. As I live in 
Doodle-Bug Alley, I would like to tell you 
what it is like. 

The warnings wail and you hear the noise 
of a doodle. The noise swells louder, falters, 
then stops. There is an unearthly silence for 


a second and then you hear the swish-swish 
of the bomb gliding through the air. Your 


heart thumps madly and you think: “This is 
the end; it’s coming right for me”—the feel- 
ing of helplessness is perhaps the worst of 
all. Then there is an almighty crash—the 
whole place shakes and the blackout falls 
down, and you say to yourself: “Thank God 
it was nothing worse.” Then there is another 
silence—a terrible silence, broken only by the 
jangling of firebells. 

en morning comes you cycle to school 
down a familiar road to find.smashed houses 
swaying in the breeze, and heaps of rubble 
that were houses, and’ ambulances, rescue 
trucks, and all the paraphernalia of the Civil 


~~” Defense. 


I am a schoolboy and I have heard these 
things stop many a time and I have helped 


_to clear the wreckage, and received a wel- 


come cup of tea at the American Red Cross 
car. 


L. Urron (age 18) 


Bsa “Wickham, Kent, 
nd 


A Bob Hope Story ; 

Here is an interesting sidelight on your 
Bob Hope story (Newsweek, “Nov. 6). 
About two weeks before at a Navy show in 
Los Angeles, something occurred that may 
have prompted some gold braid to nudge the 
censors. 

Bob is already peeved at large half-filled 
officers’ section in front of him and the 
packed enlisted men standing in every 
corer. So when some old girl in the officers’ 
section takes offense at one of his gags and 
stalks haughtily out he stops and watches 
her and her hubby who sheepishly starts to 
follow her. Hope cracks: “You might as well 
stay and enjoy the show, sir. You'll get hell 
when you get home anyhow.” 

The wife turns and says: “Young man 
you re—ah—disgusting.” Hope cracks back: 
“Madam, how did you get in here? I thought 
this show was for the armed forces,” and 
turning to the officers’ section: “I see several 
ladies in the hall. You are welcome to stay 
but if you would like to leave, please do so 


now.” Nobody moves—you could hear a pin 


drop. “We're going to have a big time here 
tonight boys, there’s a lot of empty seats 


ht 1944 
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If your radio belies the Tuba 





as a grumbling bass, wait till you hear its 





majestic voice 





Tv's true that the Tuba can harrumph 
with humor in a witty passage, but its normal 
voice has a fundamental vigor that partakes of 
majesty. If you have heard it as only a low 
rumble in the brasses, you are due for a revela- 
tion with the Scott. ; 


The sole purpose of the Scott is to bring 


_to your unbelieving ears all the music that’s 


playedundimmed and undistorted. The long 
roster of musicians who choose the Scott for 


their listening pleasure, and to check their own 


on a Scott 





SCOTT 


FINE RADIO 
LS On On De AS De te) 


recordin, s by, attests the Scott’s amazing ver- 
acity. ~~ until you have heard it for yourself, 
event new beauties i ih a familiar score, you 
will not easily believe How much a Scott can 
enrich your life. \ 

lans are in the making for a Scott 
whose talents will be even\ more memorable 
than the Scotts-before-the- . A leading de- 
neomiest or music store hes ‘ou will soon, we 


hope, be displaying the t with consider- 


able pride. See it and egr it for yourself! 


¥ 





= 
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E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4432 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 914, 4432: Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 
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Please anes mea oe ee copy of x of your: new book- 














ELECTRONIC PROSPECT APPRAISER 
AVOIDS WASTE IN SALES EFFORT 


H™: the greatest boon. to retail merchandising since the 
invention of the cash register. Simple in operation, it indi- 
cates in round numbers the net worth. of the customer while the 
clerk asks: “Could I interest you in something in diamonds?” 
Production on the device is being held up while O. P. A. con- 
trols ceiling prices. But when prospect appraisers are manufac- 
tured in quantities they will undoubtedly use Cannon Plugs. For 
Cannon Plugs are actually employed right now in the most del- 
icate of electric and electronic circuits—in aviation control, 
navigation, television,’ medical and many other scientifically ac- 
curate instruments. 
In your planning for post war development consider well 
‘ how Cannon Plugs may help. 
By way of example .. . this picture shows a: 
amp contacts. This type is especially well 
suited for uses where speed and security of 
coupling is needed in limited space. For more 
details of Cannon plugs like this, write for 
the Type P&O Bulletin. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 
Connon Electric Development Company, Les Angeles 31, California 


_ Canadian Factory & Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Led., Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK | 





Cannon flush wall receptacle with three 30-_ 





down anve in front. Let’s fill °em up.” They 
do and they. love it. The show. goes on with 
Hope at his best and bawdiest. 

Do you wonder that we enlisted men love 
Bob Hope? 

(SEAMAN’S NAME WITHHELD ) 

Embarkation Barracks 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Spur to Giving 

If the pictures “Children of War” ( NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 23) don’t spur people to give 
their old clothes to war relief organizations 


~ U.S, Navy Peston 


Neapolitan childreh, of war 


and also give to their fullest extent to the 
war chest I don’t know. what will. 
Heten Carparas 

Detroit, Mich. 
Fun With Answers 

That problem concerning Mary and Ann 
in “Fun with Figures” (Newsweek, Oct. 
23) has everyone in this place baffled. 

Prc. HERMAN WOLFSON 
Camp Reynolds, Pa. 


@ I have tried to work the three problems 


,but am unable to do so. 


LorEnious McDonaLp 


Vets. Adm. Fac. 
Oteen, N.C. 


Pros_eM: If Mary is twice as old as Ann 
was when Mary was as old as Ann is now, 
and Mary is 82, how old is Ann? 

Answer (algebraically): Let x equal Ann’s 
age now. Let 32 — x equal number of years 
ago Mary was as old as Ann is now. Then 
x — (82 —-x) — which is 2x — 32—equals 
Ann’s age when Mary was as old as Ann is 
now. Then e 

82 = 2(2x — 32) 
4x = 96 
x = 24 

ProsLeM: One of 24 pennies is counter- 
feit; it looks like the others but weighs less. 
What is minimum number of times pennies 
must be put in a scale. balance. to..detect 
counterfeit? 

Answer: Waiving lucky guess in.selecting 
two pennies, three- weighings are. needed. 
Divide the 24 into 3 piles of 8. Weigh 2. 
Take pile containing light penny; divide into 
8 parts: 3, 3, 2; weigh the two.3s, Weigh 
final pair. 

ProsieM: In cashing a check, teller paid 








Newswex’ 











nimitable Bacardi Cocktall 


‘no drink is more famous than the | 
Cocktail. Prepared the one and only way, as 
above, with the one and only Bacardi . .. it is 
se all Cocktails. emer Wf 
1986, . Sacandl Chath kek Ce che oth baaea, 
a name renowned over 82 years for matchless quality. 


“ 


(AND REMEMBER — NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS! Bacardi Iimports, Inc, New York, nuM—8g rnoor. © 1944 











**THE HEARST PAPERS support 
_ the American system of government, — 

the American Constitution, American 
American ideals.?? ~ 





institutions 








HE above is from an edicutial: 


written by William Randolph 

Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 
policy of the Hearst papers. . 

The American system of govern- 


ment has been the model and pattern 


of all other governments for 150 | 
those words. : 


years because FREEDOM has been its 
cornerstone. 


The American Constitution is the 
greatest. charter of guaranteed liber- 
ties ever struck off by the hand of 


man. _. = Se 


The proof that American institu- 


tions and ideals are the highest on © 


earth lies in the fact that peoples 
from all over the world have come to 
make their home here. 


Our system of government, our 


Constitution, our institutions, our 


ideals are in still greater danger to- 
day than when Mr. Hearst uttered 


TODAY the Hearst papers are the 
very incarnation of the AMERICAN — 
WAY. 3 

And that is why the Hearst news- 
papers are good newspapers for our. 
readers and good newspapers for our 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS — 























Powerful Secret Weapon — 


Spearhead of Invasion! 


THE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR 


Called the ‘“‘Staghound” by the British 


Lge CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR is perhaps one of 
the best-kept secrets of this war. Ever since the 
North Africa campaign these unique cars have been in 
action in Europe, yet only recently have we been per- 
mitted to tell you about them. 


‘Thousands in Action 


Chevrolet designed and built several thousand of these 
14-ton roving fortresses for the British, and, while 
details of construction are still a secret (because none of 
them has yet been captured by the enemy), we can tell 
you that it has the speed of a passenger | 
car, the firepower of a tank and the armor =| a 
of a mobile fortress. 

Its hull is so strong that it can “ 
on” even if one wheel is blasted off by 
enemy gunfire. Its tires are exceptionally 
shell- and bullet-resistant. 


RANGE—It can range over 500 miles 
without refueling, dropping its outside 





All four wheels drive the armorea car 


forward.at passenger-car over any 
kind of a 
BUY WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM 


jettison gas tanks when entering combat, and continuing 
on gasoline from its protected tanks inside the armored 
hull. ; 


FIREPOWER—It mounts cannon and machine guns, 
carries grenades and smoke mortars. It is one of the 
unique and most deadly mobile weapons of this war. 


Work Began Three Years Ago 


Over three years ago Chevrolet, working in close co- 
operation with the Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army, began designing and building these 14-ton 
monster cars to help carers the 
Allied invasion. 


Chevrolet is proud of the record these 
armored cars are making in the war— 
‘proud of the way Chevrolet’s thousands 
of workers have kept this secret weapon 
a secret!—proud of this outstanding 


contribution to Chevrolet’s all-out pro- 
gram of VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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TOMORROWS ENGINE? 


ECHANIZED warfare has had a tremendous effect 

M on the development of internal combustion engines. . 
The lessons now being learned will appear in concrete form 
in the motor car engines in the after-the-war era. One thing 
that is definitely sure is that new engine designs wilt furnish 
greatly increased horsepower per pound of engine weight. 
Engines will be smaller and by the greater use of aluminum 
alloys, will be considerably lighter. Bohn—one of the 
’ pioneers of light alloy parts for automobile engines—will 


be in the forefront in aiding these new developments. 





Aif Globe, marketed by Rend McNally & Compony 


All Mother Earth's Children Live on the Same Street 


OTHING on earth matters except 

in terms of people; therefore, 

only people are represented upon this 

globe. Because we cannot name all 

of the earth’s inhabitants individually, 

we show synonyms, the names of 
places where they live. 

The important thing is that all of 
these places are upon the one highway 
of air ... an endless, omnipresent 
thoroughfare. This elementary fact 
makes possible the greatest changes 
_ in the history of the human race. 

Air transportation brings all of 
Mother Earth’s children closely to- 
gether. There are landlocked nations, 


but there are no airlocked nations, 
cities or individuals. 

The better to visualize what this 
means, American Airlines introduces 
Air Globe, a new kind of globe that 
never can become obsolete, Mountains, 
Oceans, arctics, deserts, jungles and 
other surface barriers, which long have . 
kept people apart, have disappeared 
because air is available ‘to everyone 
and permits swift transportation above 
the earth, everywhere. The innumer- 
able boundary and dividing lines found 
upon maps of the earth’s surface also 
are omitted, because air, itself, is in- 
divisible, and plays no favorites. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ».. 


THE NATIONAL ‘AN 


‘INTERNATIONAL 


ROUTE 


Global air transportation presents new 
national opportunities and problems. 
Also new personal ones—as personal 
as the air we breathe. 

To meet our country’s needs, 
American Airlines expanded its service 
into Canada and Mexico; now we are 
ready to meet our obligation also to 
provide American’s standard of air 
transportation overseas. 

The operation of our regular Flag- 
ship schedules is the specific respon- 
sibility of American Airlines, Our 
generic duty is to interpret the impor- 
tance of air transportation and apply it 


. to our nation’s prosperity and security. 
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The New Fire 


E may sometimes wonder what kind of 
people we are—Americans, yes. 
But... 


Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 


We are defenders of the hurnan being 


We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child. 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 


enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light . 


— Power — Education —Freedom and 
Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America— ) 

The flame that will never die— 


The hope for men and women and children 
to come. 


One of the fruits of this fire has been our 
industrial growth. 


Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to . 


~ America. 


‘In our hour of great need, free men working 


in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROW, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 
world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 
free from fear, want and repression. 


* * * 


In such a land when a group of men working 


_ together place after their company’s signature 


such words as—”Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America —the fire that ultimately means new 
health, new strength, and new opportunity 
for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE ¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Your Washrooms are the | 


"HEALTH ZONES'st your Plant 


















































































































MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS HELP KEEP PRODUCTION UP. They’re a smart 
investment from the standpoint of efficiency and morale. Sparkling, hygienic wash- 
rooms help reduce the number of absences due to illness and your workers will appre- 
ciate them. This in turn, helps keep production up. Today, plant managers everywhere 
are making sure their washrooms are “Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 
















































THE MISSING WOMAN 
(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD). Illness costs 
an average of about seven days’ lost pro- 
duction each year . . . a million workers 
absent every day! Have you ever figured 
out exactly how many days were lost in 
your plant? The common cold and its 
complications cause about half of all ill- 
ness absences—and the common cold can 
be spread or checked right in your wash- 
rooms. Plenty of hot water, soap and in- 
dividual tissue towels encourage the thor- 
ough washing that cleans away germs of 
contagion. For a complete check-up on 
your washrooms, call on the Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service. 

Trade Marks **ScotTissue,”’ °* 




































Goft-Taff,”* **Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material (sent to you upon request) re- 
minds workers that one “‘Soft-Tuff” Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries completely .. . will 
absorb twice the watcr left on hands, It is 
soft—yet it has ten times the previous rub 
strength. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 
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ences between men and women.” I thought 
this discovery had been made way back in 
the Garden of Eden. And personally I think 
the ODT should be given the facts of life or 
whatever it is you give to people who make 
statements of this kind. It is my sincerest 

. desire that these few basic differences be- 
tween men and women will be a permanent 
thing. 


Gorpon Jones 
Fresno, Calif. 
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Cameraman for the Cobra 


In the article “A Kiss for.a Cobra” ( News- 
WEEK, Sept. 25): “Armand Denis, the fa- 
‘mous Belgian explorer-photographer, and 
Leila Roosevelt, his peripatetic wife (second 
cousin to Mrs. Franklin D. Roceavelt), have 
a persuasive way 
with acamera.” And 
later: “The topper 
of the film is the 
climactic sequence | 
devoted to the 
snake worshippers 
of Burma and their 
fertility rites as dis- 
covered and photo- 


graphed by the ex- 5 
pedition.” Cobra kiss 


The originals of these photographs of the 
Burma priestess with her Burmese god, King 
Cobra, were taken by my brother, Lt. Has- 
soldt Davis, at that time a photographer with 
the Denis-Roosevelt expedition, now fighting 
and writing with and about the Fighting 
French in their Bataillon de la France Com- 
battante, and who lately has been awarded 
the Croix de Guerre and the Medaille Colo- 
niale. 





Prc. Mixton G. Davis, U.S.M.C. 
c/o F.P.O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Salute 


I read with interest your article on Ad- 
miral Pratt (“For Your Information,” News: 
WEEK, Nov. 6). 

I am one of your readers who has saved 
every article in NEwswEEx by Admiral Pratt 
since January 1940, believing them to consti- 
tute a collection of priceless value to every 
American citizen interested in sea power. In 
years to come, when the history of this pe- 
riod is written, they will be valuable as 
sources of reference just as are the works of 
Alfred Thayer Mahan today. 


KavaNauGH C. DowNEY , 

Past President, Milwaukee Chapter 

U.S. Naval Academy Alumnl Asso. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Lublinlike 

Minneapolis industrialist W. E. Johnston 
in Nov. 18 issue protests, while he is for- 
“hard” peace for the Germans, he wants it 
administered “impersonally and judicially.” I 


- agree. As impersonally and judicially as the 


methods by which the Germans operated 
that historically unparalleled mass-murder 
industry outside the city of Lublin. 

RIcHARD HARBURGER 
Cleveland, Ohio 





NOTHING TO SLEEP ON... 


Some day you’ll wake up feeling new and shiny, 
So thrillingly refreshed you'll think you're still 
dreaming. Some day you'll recapture the deep, 
sweet, all-renewing sleep of childhood. 

Some day you'll own a mattress of genuine 
Foamex — Firestone’s latex foam. 

Foamex replaces old-style mattress innards 
with millions of lively, breathing air cells that 
float you to blissful relaxation. Millions of 
springy latex bubbles, so sensitive they shape 
themselves perfectly to you. So buoyant, they 
can’t pack hard under you, cramp your flesh, 


block your circulation. And all welded together 
permanently. Nothing to sag or lump. Foamex 
wears years longer. 

Foamex is just one of many surprises in store 
for you when Firestone’s 48 factories switch 
from non-stop war work to production for peace. 

Today, all Foamex is needed by our fighting 
men. But after Victory you'll find it in chairs, 
sofas, car and plane seats, as well as in mattresses. 
So buy plenty of extra War Bonds, to be ready 

., for Foamex when Foamex is ready for you. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings over NBC 
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ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE by 


“ 5 y. <4. cd 
NOTHING TO SIT ON IS SO RESTFUL AS FOAMEX ; irestone 


COPYRIGHT 1944, FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
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POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38 — Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-4o— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


More than 60,000 Allison engines have been 
built for the above planes of the U. S. Army 


Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Vinx oe 


/ _ ~\ 
DIVISION OF || (/ KEEP AMERICA STRONG \ 


indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Aftemoon—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE Ain—NBC Network 








TO FIGHT THERE AND BACK 


In this war pilots often fight far over enemy territory, hundreds of 
miles from their base. So fighter planes need range as well as 


sting. * In such sorties the Allison engine has proved its 


+ : Ia 


mettle. Its economy adds miles to every tankful. Its 


_—— he 


dependability keeps it in the fight, helps get both 


plane and pilot back from hazardous 





encounters. Its smoothness and 
response lessen pilog fatigue. * 
Qualities like these will continue 
in importance after the war’s 
end. They will contribute to the 


comfort and safety of your 


flights in the days of great 
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air transport to come. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS / 
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The Cover—In a_ destructive 


cluster demolition, bombs _ fall © 


the belly of a B-29 in 
rfortress raid on For- 
mosa ct. 14, Air attacks and 
reconnaissance flights by B-29s 
im recent weeks — > ged m+ 
aps so jittery that o people 
wae been ordered evacuated 
from Tokyo and_ ten_ other 
cities. See Fighting Fronts. 
(Guillumette ) 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
}Missing in Action 


For Your Information... 


ob Shaplen cabled us 
B from Leyte a few 
weeks ago: STARTED FOR 
GUERRILLA HEADQUAR- 
TERS TODAY BUT HAD TO 
TURN BACK WITH CASE 
DENGUE + FEVER. Bob 
took it in his stride, was 
on his feet again. in a 
week, and back at the 
front to cable the excellent dispatch on 
page 36 of this issue. But his bout with 


Shaplen 


dengue, the painful if not serious fever, 
demonstrated one more of the hazards of 
covering the war in the Pacific. 


Prior to his landing in the Philip- 
pines, Bob had several narrow scrapes 
with death—when a Jap bomb blew up a 
nearby ammunition dump during the Hol- 
landia landing, caving in his foxhole and 
keeping him dodging for twelve hours 
while assorted munitions continued to ex- 
plode .. . when he crawled up the beach 


at Wakde on I's stomach Curing en unex- 
pectedly tough ] ncing . . . end when the 
cockpit hood of the ettsck bomber in - 
which he was flying blew off over Biak 
on A Day. 


Newswerx corre- 
spondent William - W. 
Boddie covered the is- 
land warfare for seven 
months, principally the 
Solomons campaign, un- 
til he was invalided 
home with malaria. He 
was replaced by Keith 
Palmer, whose’ first assignment was the 
invasion of Bougainville, where Palmer 
was killed in the line of duty. Associate 
Editor William T. Shen- 
kel, after covering the 
opening of the Central 
Italian offensive, moved 
on to the Far East in 
time to fly with the Su- 
perfortresses on_ their 
first raid on Japan. He 
is still listed as “miss- 
ing in action.” 


Boddie 


Palmer 


Newsweex columnist John Lardner, 
in the Southwest Pacihe in the early days 
of the war, either moved just ahead of 
death or distributed a 
jinx behind him. The 
munitions ship, dubbed 
the “Floating Firecrack- 
er,” which carried him 
from Australia to New 
Guinea, was torpedoed 
a few weeks later. The 
fliers who carrier John 
as a passenger in a 
bombing raid on Lae 
were forced to bail out of their B-26 
shortly afterward. At Guam, Bill Hipple, 
head of our Hawaiian Bureau, stuck his 
nose in one of the slits 
of a concrete tunnel and 
saw nothing, but a little 
later a Jap sniper cut 
loose from the same 
“tunnel and killed sev- 
eral Marines. At Tarawa, 
Bill had been one of 
four to get ashore from 
a barge carrying 33. 





Shenkel 


Lardner 


The battle correspondent’s job in 
this war is wherever action is most in- 
tense. As soon as a cam- 
paign is _ successfully 
completed, he is on his 
way to a new front. He 
accepts danger and 
hardship as a part of 
his assignment, taking 
his life in his hands in- 
numerable times in or- 
der to supply you with 
better understanding of a world at war. 


Hipple 








Let’s get him 
under COUNTROL 


too! 
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/'There’s no such thing, as truce or peace with mad dogs. They've got to 
‘ be chased: back across the world and trapped in their own back yards. 


And that’s a long-distance job. A long-time job that’s got to be shortened 
by every possible minute. 


That means keeping on the job in war industry . . . making every stroke 
of work count . . . outlawing waste, production shortages and errors by 
substituting facts-in-figures for guesswork. 


And it means more and more of the fuel that keeps the Army, Navy, and 
industry driving full speed ahead . . . BONDS. Bonds to American 
prisoners. Bonds to shatter the i army and navy. Bonds to send the 
14th U.S. Air Force roaring back into China. Bonds to clear the world 
of smoke and blood and pain. The war is far from over for the men on 
their way to Tokyo. It isn’t over for any of us here. And that’s why the 
6th War. Loan is ON. Blast the butchers of Bataan... BUY BONDS! 


VEEDER-ROOT INC.#f 


HARTFORD -:2, CONNECTICUT Ix Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Needer-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrows 





Capital Straws 


President Roosevelt will be advised by 
Congressional leaders to speed comple- 
tion of the international peace organiza- 
tion, in the belief that chances for Senate 
ratification are brighter now than they 
will be after Germany is beaten .. . 
There is increasing talk in Washington 
that John Winant, U.S. Ambassador to 
London, may be the next Secretary of 
State . . . Vice President-elect Harry S. 
Truman says he'll continue to work unof- 
ficially with the Senate Defense Investi- 
gating Committee that formerly bore his 
name ... John W. Bricker, the defeated 
GOP Vice Presidential candidate, will re- 
turn to private law practice with his close 
friend and former law partner, Robert L. 
Barton . . . Lame-duck Sen. Sam Jackson 
is high on the White House list of per- 
sons who are to be offered Federal jobs. 
The Indiana senator was the permanent 
chairman. of the Democratic convention 
... John L. Sullivan hasn’t been happy as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
may transfer to the Navy Department as 
Assistant Secretary or Under Secretary. 
He was a close personal friend of the late 
Secretary Knox. ‘ 


Dollars for Congressmen 


Congressmen are trying to get together 
on a very delicate problem—that of rais- 
ing their own salaries. Sentiment is strong 
for it, but it is generally viewed as a po- 
litical hot potato. This would be the logi- 
cal time as the raise could be made effec- 
tive with the new Congress in January. 
Members on both sides of the House have 
urged Speaker Rayburn and GOP Leader 
Martin to get together and form a bi- 
partisan move to put through the raises 
before the present Congress adjourns. 


Miss Perkins’s Plan 


White House intimates say that Fran- 
ces Perkins has again asked F. D. R. to 
telease her as Secretary of Labor. In 
pressing her resignation, she is said to 
have prepared a plan to reorganize the 
department. Her eon which will be pre- 
sented soon to both F.D.R. and Con- 
gress, will propose that the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Unemployment 
Compensation Division of the Social Se- 
curity Board be transferred to the Labor 


Department, that the apprentice division 
of the War Production Board be trans- 
ferred back to the department, that the 
National Labor Relations Board be 
stripped of independent status and made 
a part of the department, and that the 
functions of the National War Labor 
Board be transferred to the department’s 
Conciliation Service. She will make it 
plain that she has no ambition to head 
the proposed enlarged department. 


National Notes 


The other day one of the few friends 
who are allowed to see Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull at the Naval Hospital 
walked in and sat down at the bedside. 
“Here, Cordell,” he said, “is the very 
thing you need.” He pulled out of his 
pocket a bottle of bourbon. Hull’s eyes 
brightened and he took a drink . . . The 
2,500,000 parcels for Allied prisoners of 


- war, which were tied up for several weeks 


on the Red Cross ships Mangalore and 
Travancore at Goteborg, have now been 
transshipped by Swedish ferries to Ger- 
many ... In giving himself no more than 
835 electoral votes in his election guess, 
as against the 432 he actually received, 
President Roosevelt wrote off the follow- 
ing states which he carried: New Jersey, 
16; Missouri, 15; Illinois, 28; Michigan, 
19; Minnesota, 11; Idaho, 4; and New 
Hampshire, 4; or a total of 97... To 
place additional emphasis on their pre- 
occupation with Pacific war, the British 


_ may appoint an admiral to succeed the 


late Field Marshal Sir John Dill as head 
of British Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 





Foreign Notes 


Despite the tremendous tonnage of 
the Allied merchant marine, the problem 
of shipping space to Europe in the next 
few months is expected to be the toughest 
ever. This is not only because of the 
supplies needed for the present drives 
against the Germans, but also because of 
heavy demands ‘for the Pacific campaign 

. Psychological straw: The Berlin 
radio announcer made a slip of tongue 
the other night while reading his news 
broadcast in English. “V-2 was one of 
the topics discussed at today’s peace 
conference in the Wilhelmstrasse—I beg 
your pardon—at today’s press conference 
in the Wilhelmstrasse” . . . the artificial 
harbor originally designed and built by 
British engineers to accommodate the 
first few weeks of invasion and still in 
operation may be reinforced and “winter- 
ized” to help keep supplies rolling 


toward Berlin . . . Tires for all types of 
vehicles are one of the worst shortages 
in the European war theater at present. 


Big Three Meeting 


Latest informed reports on the forth- 
coming meeting between Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill tend to the belief 
that it will not take place until after Jan. 
20 and that it will not be in London or 
the Middle East. Moscow is mentioned 
because of the unwillingness of Stalin to 
leave the country while the war with Ger- 
many is still on. London is ruled out be- 
cause of the possibility of a chance V-2 hit 
on the scene of the deliberations. The 
only development said to be capable of 
advancing the meeting before Jan. 20, 
which marks the fourth-term inaugural, 
would be collapse of Germany. In that 
event, the three Allied chiefs might find 
it necessary to get together sooner. Inci- 
dentally, Paris sources feel sure that 
de Gaulle will take part in the meeting. 


Paraguay’s Dander Up 


Argentina’s effort to strong-arm Para- 
guay away from Inter-Americanism and 
into its projected Southern Bloc has the 
small neighbor's dander up. Though 
economic pressure recently forced Para- 
guay to return its ambassador to Buenos 
Aires, the compulsion leaves relations 
strained. The Ascuncién press has spunki- 
ly protested Argentina’s hampering of 
commuter traffic and commerce across 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers, separat- 
ing the two nations. Foreign observers 
believe fear as well as attempted in- 
timidation motivates Argentina's rein- 
forcement of garrisons and increased air 
patrols along the Paraguayan border. 
Paraguay’s army, though no match for 
Argentina’s in numbers and equipment, 
is world-famous for fighting prowess. 


Who Said Small Powers? 


Latin American ambassadors in Wash- 


- ington are convinced that their govern- 


ments will refuse to accept the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan as it stands. And they are 
about to tell the State Department so, to 
avoid any unhappy incidents when the 
full-dress conference is called to discuss 
it. Their objection is that the plan gives 
too much voice to the big powers and not 
enough to the small powers—and too, they 
object to being called small powers. 


Hiss According to Plan 


Should Allied forces land on the island 
of Formosa after liberation of the Philip- 
pines, they will find sympathetic assist- 
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ance from members of the Formosan Rev- 
olutionary League, which still opposes 
Japanese rule. The league is headed b 
Hsieh Nan-kwang, -who works wi 
Chungking. The Japanese have not been 
highly successful in their efforts to Nip- 
ponize the Formosans, who remain Chi- 
nese in culture and thought even after 49 
years of occupation. The Japanese banned 
the Chinese long gown in Formosa and 
ruled that the inhabitants must wear 
clothes approved by the governor’s office. 
_ They also formulated rules on how to 
walk, speak, laugh, and cry. The For- 
-mosans were instructed to strain their lips 
and hiss their words as the Japanese do. 
After rising and before retiring, as well 
as before and after meals, Formosans are 
expected to pay homage to the Mikado 
in the direction of Tokyo. 


Trends Abroad 


The British Broadcasting Corp., which 
banned a song titled “Dreaming of Christ- 
mas With You” because it might raise un- 
founded hopes among the troops, has 
rescinded its action . . . The Allies soon 
will take over former concentration camps 
in France, such as the one at Vittel, and 
fit them out as rest centers where combat 
troops can get hot baths, comfortable 
beds, and see movies during 48-hour 
leaves . . . In Paris, Miguel Maura, former 
Interior Minister in the first Spanish Re- 


- publican government, called on José An-. 


tonio de Sangroniz, Dictator Franco’s dip- 
lomatic representative, with a plan for a 
transitional Spanish regime. Sangroniz, 
impressed, told Allied diplomats that he 
would submit the plan to Franco, but re- 
fused to give details. 





Another Rayon Victory? 


In the artificially high prices of cotton, 
supported by parity loans and export sub- 
sidies,.rayon industry officials see an in- 
viting opportunity to establish their su- 
premacy in one-more textile field. Rayon 
consumption has exceeded that of silk for 
some years; in 1938, it overtook and 
passed wool in popularity. Although cot- 
ton represents the last stronghold of the 
natural fibers, many Southern mills are 
planning to switch to rayon if cotton con- 
tinues to be supported after the war at 
around 22 cents a pound. Before the war 
cotton was selling at approximately 10 
cents. 


Sweden and Shipping Pool 


Despite uneasiness in U.S. shipping 
circles, Washington is confident Sweden 
will join the world shipping pool intended 
to maintain the competitive status quo 
until Japan is beaten. Trade fears of un- 
restricted Swedish competition are height- 
ened. by the fact that Norway will not 
join the pool unless Sweden does. But 
diplomatic quarters believe that the puni- 
tive measures available against holdouts 
guarantee adherence of the strong Swed- 




















Master Prophets 


Fottowing the Presidential nomi- 
nations last summer, Periscope con- 
ducted surveys of 50 Washington 
political writers on the 1944 elec- 
tion. In the August and October 
Periscope Previews, a majority pre- 
dicted reelection of President Roose- 
velt. The average of their August 
forecasts gave F.D.R. 296 electoral 
votes, Dewey 229, others 6. In 
October the average of the experts 


Finney 


was: Roosevelt 294, Dewey 237. Ac- 
tual result: Roosevelt 432, Dewey 
99. The Periscope Previews in 1940 
also forecast the reelection of 
F.D.R., and those in 1938 and 1942 
accurately predicted the political 
trend in Congressional elections. 
The 1944 palms for prophecy go 
to Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper’ Alliance, for his 
August prediction that F.D.R. would 


-win 428 electoral votes, Dewey 


108, and Nat S. Finney, Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal and Tribune, for 
his October forecast: Roosevelt 438, 
Dewey 93. ; 
August runners-up: Dewey L. 
Fleming, Baltimore Sun, 404-127, 
and Stephen V. Feeley, Buffalo 
Courier-Express, 391-140. For Oc- 
tober: Peter Edson, NEA; Robert 
E. Kennedy, Chicago Times, and 
Robert L. Riggs, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, tied for second, 400-131. 
With his Senate guess Finney 
scored a double. His predictions: 
Democrats 57, Republicans 38, oth- 
ers 1. The Senate count indicates: 
Democrats 57, Republicans 38. 
Progressive 1. Mark Thistlethwaite, 
Indianapolis News, Truman T. Felt, 
St. Louis Star-Times, and Richard 
L. Wilson, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, tied for second with: 
Democrats 56, Republicans 39, 
others 1. In Pennsylvania the Sen- 
ate race will not be decided finally 
until the estimated 210,000 soldier 
votes are counted. The Democrat 
leads by about 23,000. If this is up- 
set, it will throw second-place guess- 
ers into a triple tie for first and drop 


Finney to fourth. The master ' 


prophet of the House was Glad- 
stone Williams, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and other publications. 
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ish merchant ficet (now over 1,000,000 
tons), though recurrent difficulties with 
Germany may delay the Swedish decision 
almost until V-E Day. The Swedes have 
built a lot of shipping during the war, in- 
cluding tankers and 18- to 20-knot super- 
modem freighters, on the expectation of 
quick returns from the moment of a 
European armistice. Hence, the shipping- 
pool plan came as a cold shower on these 
profit expectations. The Swedish Govem- 
ment in a statement Oct. 30 included a 
promise to shipowners that it would 
“draw attention to our legitimate interests 
and claim regard for our position as a 
neutral power.” Some shipowners also ex- 
press fear that the pool principle later 
may be extended to other domains of 
commerce. 











Business Footnotes 


General Foods’ Birds-Eye laboratories 
are experimenting with frosted baby foods 
. .. Citrus-fruit industry experts hope the 
canning of juices and segments, manufac- 
ture of concentrates, and sale of all by- 
products will go a long way toward using 
up anticipated huge postwar surpluses ... 
Oil economists predict a highly competi- 
tive postwar market, with new brands 
and lower prices vying for public favor; 
lubricating-oil consumption is expected 
to go up some’ 7,000,000 barrels from 
prewar use . . . With substantial war sav- 
ings continuing to go into real estate, the 
average price of 200 unlisted real-estate 
bonds has risen continuously for 28. 
months; it’s up $87 just since the end of 
1943. . . . New financing in the New 
York market, the highest in several years, 
may reach $4,000,000,000, but this fig- 
ure looks small when compared with the 
total of $11,600,000,000 in 1929. 





Miscellany 


ee Welles. plans to complete 
a new book sometime in December. 
Meanwhile, the former Under Secretary 
of State’s “The Time for Decision’ is 
being translated into Spanish for publi- 
cation by Editorial Sudamericana of 
Buenos Aires, one of Latin America’s 
largest publishing houses. It will con- 
tain a chapter on the good-neighbor pol- 
icy which appeared in the original manv- 
script but not in the English edition . . . 
To give Jabor a regular radio voice, the 
networks have decided to contribute 
free air time to the various labor organi- 
zations after the first of the year. NBC, 
CBS, and the Blue will broadcast weekly 
fifteen-minute sustaining programs; Mu- 
tual has agreed to contribute a_like 
amount of time . . . The story of the 
Spanish Republicans, both in hiding at 
home and in exile, is told in “Smoulder- 
ing Freedom” by Isabel de Palencia, 
former Spanish Minister to Sweden and 
Finland now living in Mexico. It’s sched- 
oe for spring release by Longmans, 
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Yes, in these days this is a hotel manager’s 
dream. But— 

At Hotel Pennsylvania we are striving to come 
as close to traditional Statler hospitality as is 
possible under wartime conditions. 
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WELL—a hotel manager can still DREAM, can’t he? 


True,-some of the minor services aren’t quite 
what you and we would like to have them. But 
Hotel Pennsylvania still offers you the things 
which really count... 


Cheerful rooms, with their sleep-inducing 
Statler beds . . . delicious meals, the 
pride of skilful chefs . .. restful relaxa- 
tion, which you need even in wartime. 


Meanwhile, you can help both yourself and others 
— by reserving your hotel room well in advance 
... cancelling unwanted reservations promptly ... 
releasing your room as early as possible on the 
day of departure. 














YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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a Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





The United States is now exerting its maximum military effort 
of the war. On two great fronts, a world, apart, telling blows are 
being rained upon the enemy. In these coming weeks, that fact 
will have more influence than any other on Americans here 
and abroad. Eisenhower’s offensive will determine whether the 
war in Europe will end quickly or continue far into next year. 


The tenseness of this period is reflected in the government agen- 
cies most concerned with the war—the armed services, the 
OWM, the WPB, and the WMC. Their theme is manpower. 
There are shortages that could become critical at the front 
lines: heavy artillery and ammunition, heavy trucks, tires, can- 
vas, attack transports, and cargo ships. Stay-on-the-job pleas 
are aimed at preventing them. 


Severe pressure is being brought against civilian production in 
areas where manpower needs are the tightest. This will be the 
policy: the WPB will seek out trouble spots and try to remedy 
them locally. If this fails to bring needed production, broad re- 
trenchment in civilian production will take place. The Army 
and Navy think this is necessary to channel workers into needed 
industries. 


Government labor policies will hold the status quo. The hold-the- 
line order will prevail until the Nazis crack. Rumors of re- 
vamping the WLB to eliminate its tripartite character (busi- 
ness, public, and labor) are poorly based. Industry members 
like their chairs at the policymaking table. AFL defection stems 
from CIO rivalry, not from any basic split with the WLB. 


Administration planning for peacetime jobs still is nebulous. 
Much groundwork has been done on such matters as tax relief, 
public works, expansion of the TVA principle, and extension of 
foreign trade. Welding them into a program, however, still is a 
job for the future. 


White House aides say the crystallization of such a program 
will be timed by the war. The President as yet has designated 
no man or agency to put it together. But they expect the first 
outlines to appear in January with the customary budget mes- 
sage, the State of the Union message, or a special message later. 


One of the keys to reconversion job planning is a statistical 
study for which the Budget Bureau has asked more than a mil- 
lion dollars from Congress. To be spread over a number of 
agencies, the program is well integrated and designed to set 
down statistically the way the American family is living. First 
data should be out early next fall. 


Facts we don’t know now, and which bear vitally on recon- 
version, will be sought: buying habits and how they differ from 
prewar days; the size of individual savings and who holds them; 
and the amount of capital needed by small business. The studies 
also will include a 1944 census of manufactures, distribution of 
income, trends of employment, basic wage information usable 
in collective bargaining, and the individual worker’s produc- 
tivity. 
e 
Compromise of some U.S.-British differences over postwar 


commercial aviation buoys chances of agreement on other 
basic world-trade problems. Fundamental attitudes underlie the 


split: British inclination toward controls to protect its world- 
trade position, and U. S. traditions of free competition and a de- 
sire to spread war-grown commercial wings. 


Submerged in the news of the Chicago conference was one of 
aviation’s greatest safety achievements: world uniformity at the 
technical level. Plane markings, field markings, and communi- 
cations systems will be alike. Operators and planes will be re- 
quired to meet specified tests; customs and legal procedures will 
be standardized. 


Congressional participation in the talks improves chances of ul- 
timate approval at the Capitol. Four members of Congress, rep- 
resenting each party and each chamber equally, were made of- 
ficial delegates. They have taken an active part and will bring 
back first hand information to their colleagues. First tried at 
the Bretton Woods monetary conference, the practice is to be 
extended. 


Private international air operators plan to supplement the Chi- 
cago intergovernment conference with one of their own next 
month. The idea is to apply the agreement company by com- 
pany. 


The WPB surveys of the shortage of infants’ and children’s 
wear have produced two results: discovery of the reason for the 
scarcity and a WPB program to remedy it. 


Studies show that demand is outstripping record production 
which in some cases tops 1939 levels by as much as 45%. Fami- 
lies earning more money are buying their babies more and bet- 
ter clothes—and officials suspect some hoarding on the side. 


To meet the problem, the WPB and the OPA have worked out 
a price step-up to encourage manufacturers. The WPB also will 
prod factories to concentrate on essential civilian articles and go 
slow on luxuries. 


U. S.-British help in the rebuilding of France will be less than 
Churchill’s bountiful predictions to de Gaulle. That is the latest 
official intimation on the course of Lend-Lease policy to the 
Provisional French Government. President Roosevelt still is 
steering this course personally. 


France faces a hard pull before she can assume her responsi- 
bilities in the Big Five. A birth rate 40% below prewar days, a 
scuttled and unsalvageable fleet, and a damaged transportation 
system must somehow be recouped on slender finances without 
renewal of the political strife which weakened France for the 
German attack. 


Outlines of a new international labor organization are expected 
to emerge from the London World Labor Conference early next 
year. Activity now is centering around the issue of whether to 
revive the old International Federation of Trade Unions. 


Influenced largely by the AFL, this organization once barred 
Russian representatives. Its constitution also prohibited partici- 
pation by more than one labor organization from each country, 
which kept out the CIO. 


Sentiment among labor leaders appears to be growing in the 
direction of scrapping of the IFTU for a new organization on a 
broader scale. Many British leaders, the Russians, and CIO 
delegates now heading for London feel this way. The AFL is 
divided: Dan Tobin wants at least to reexamine the subject; 
Matthew Woll is fighting for the old federation. 
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BE SAFE — BE CERTAIN 


ZaD, CIbcad f‘ 
if the facts below make sense, check up on your wiring plans now! 


FUTURE MARKETS 
_Foresighted market surveys won’t mean much if 
plant wiring and service equipment capacity don’t 
back up potential volume. 


NEW DEVICES 


Do your plans anticipate the huge increase in the 
use of electricity—the power demands of new, com- 
plex electrical machines? 


COSTLY TEAR-DOWNS 


Figure the expense of possible downtime and labor 
costs for emergency wiring and equipment. 


le 


OBSOLESCENCE 


What about your banker? He'll want to be sure 
that electrical efficiency is adequate to keep your 
plant a prime commercial risk. 


ee POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


You’ll want to help assure places for the horde of 
returning men. Don’t let inadequate wiring cramp 
your personnel. 


Obviously unwired planning will cost a lot more 
than planned wiring. Wire Ahead! Have a talk 
with your electrical contractor, power engineer or 
utility power engineer. = 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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On Yesterday's “Hair Trunks”... 


On Today’s Airplane Luggage... 


In thousands of rural attics, today, there are battered 
old trunks and chests whose locks and catches are still fit 
for active service, and whose brilliance could be restored by 
a quick polishing. For these are exactly the same metal as 
that used in much of the smartly designed, modern luggage 
... honest, long-lived Brass hardware that has the strength 
and resilience to hold together a tough situation like an 
overstuffed suitcase, without flying open or sticking shut. 


This is one of the countless uses in which Brass itself 
has always been the most modern material, no 
matter how often it has been changed in its forms 
to fit a change in fashion. For the unique qualities 
of this versatile alloy place it beyond reach of 
substitutes, either in adaptability to fabrication. 
or serviceability in use. Then when you 
consider the quality for which the Bristol 
brand of Brass is known... dimensional and~ 
physical accuracy in every shipment of sheet, rod, 

and wire... you can see why so many manufacturers 

have gained new advantages in production, selling, and 
customer-loyalty through the standard use of Bristol Brass. 
And when Brass puts on civilian clothes again, Bristol will be 
ready to impart these advantages to your own peacetime products. ; 


_ Bristol Brass 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT - MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 
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¢ A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


Volume XXIV Number 22 


¢ FIGHTING FRONTS °* 


Allies Gamble Against Weather 
to Hit Reich in Weakest Hour 


Strike With Massed Power 
as Wehrmacht Races to Finish 
Defense Works in Rhineland 


The Nazis thought they were safe for 
the winter. Across the soggy front lines 
they had watched Allied troops digging 
in; weatherproofing dugouts, and putting 
on winter clothes. Last week they learned 
how wrong they were. Like a mighty 
avalanche that moves slowly at first, six 
Allied armies swung into action from the 
fog-shrouded polders of Holland to the 
snowy passes of the Vosges Mountains. 

It promised to be the worst winter in 
80 years, but Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
- hower was gambling for high stakes. Ger- 
many will be appreciably stronger next 
spring than it is right now. A series of 
really hard blows may yet crumble the 
still incomplete defenses the Wehrmacht 
has erected along the borders of the 
homeland. By and large, the Nazis must 
rely for their defense on men. And men 
is what they lack most. Only between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 Germans—as 
against 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 Allied 
troops—stood between the Reich and de- 
feat. It was worth a gamble with the 
weather. 

Eisenhower used every one of the Al- 
lied armies except the Canadian Second 
and the First Airborne. But if concentra- 
tion of force was any criterion, the de- 
cisive sector was a comparatively small 
part of the 450-mile front—the 40-odd 
miles east of Aachen stretching from the 


Hiirtgen Forest to the little town of 


Geilenkirchen. Elements of three armies, 
the American First and Ninth and the 
British Second, here battered at the gate- 
way to Cologne and the Ruhr. 


Wedge to the Ruhr: The German 
High Command called it the Battle of 
Aachen, although that battered city was 
well behind the American lines. The en- 
emy communiqués gave some indication 
of the ferocity of the fighting by using 
such phrases as “greatest intensity,” “ex- 
treme fierceness,” and “unparalleled 
harshness” to describe it. 


The battle began at exactly 11 a.m. on 
Nov. 16 with what was probably the 
heaviest tactical. air assault in history. 
Then First Army tanks ground through 
the muddy clearings; the infantry moved 
forward across the pine-clad hills and val- 
leys. In the villages and dismal little in- 
dustrial towns, American shells ripped the 
tile roofs off the houses and filled the 
streets with debris. Dive bombers ran 
wild against Nazi gun positions. At 12:45 
p.m. the Ninth Army, just to the north of 
the First, threw its weight into battle. 
And on the third day of the offensive, part 
of the British Second Army wheeled into 
position on the northern flank. 

Probably more divisions were involved 
per mile than in any other action during 
the Allied invasion. But despite the fair- 
ly good luck with the weather—three 
good days out of the first four of the at- 
tack—the violent air preparation, and 
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great artillery support, the crust of the 
German defenses was hard to crack. 

In the gloomy depths of the Hiirtgen 
Forest, the Nazis turned 40-millimeter 


’ anti-aircraft guns against the Americans. 


“Tree bursts’ trom German artillery ex- 
ploded a few feet above the ground and 


‘left whole sections of the forest littered 


with scarred trunks. Ninth Army troops 
had to cut their way through wire ‘en- 
tanglements and elaborate booby traps 
scattered among the slag heaps and 
blackened pit heads of this mining coun- 


ry. 

The German troops opposing the 
Americans showed that amazing varia- 
tion in quality that now characterizes the 
Wehrmacht. In some places only three 
or four faint-hearted soldiers manned 
pillboxes built for 20 to 80. In others, 
Tiger tanks of the Ninth German Panzer 
Division launched heavy counterattacks. 
But everywhere the Allied avalanche 
ground. forward. Geilenkirchen, a town 
of 20,000, fell to the British and Amer- 
icans. Ahead lay Diiren and Jiilich—dev- 
astated by bombs—the anchors of Nazi 
positions on the 200-foot wide Roer 
River. 


History at Metz: The first phase of the 
entire offensive had been opened on 
Nov. 8 by Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 
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U. 8. Signal Corps Photo from Harris & Ewing 


Neither mud nor snow nor Germans could stop the Allied offensive 
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Newsweek—Scott, DeMoreland 


. Six Allied armies pound the Nazis all along the western front 


Third Army with an attack on Metz. For 
weeks the fortress-city, which has domi- 
nated Northern Lorraine since the days 
of the Gauls and since medieval days has 
never been taken by frontal assault, stood 
squarely in the path of the Third. This 
‘was galling to an outfit accustomed to 
the 50-mile-an-hour pace of its M-18 
tank destroyers. So when Patton finally 
ar he hit Metz with everything he 
had. 

The Third went around the flanks of 


the fortress and then straight. through 
the defenses—in frontal attack. One after 
another the forts surrounding the city— 
some of them of pre-1914 vintage, others 
improved by the Germans—fell. Soon a 
GI standing on a snow-covered hillside 
could set his watch by the clock in a 
tower in the center of Metz. As the forts 
went under, the Americans completely 
encircled the city and then drove into 
its streets for the showdown with a gar- 
rison of 3,000. Resistance crumbled and 
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by Monday the famous fortress town was 
virtually in American hands. 

As on the Aachen front, Nazi resist- 
ance varied from feeble to fanatic. At 
the airport, the doughboys had to battle 
from hangar to hangar. But one fort sur- 
rendered practically intact and at an- 
other place the Americans ran into the 
Volkssturm for the first time. Some 40 of 
these wretched specimens surrendered. 
Originally business and professional men, 
they were drafted for work in armament 
factories. Recently they were impressed 
into the Volkssturm and after one 8-hour 
drill period were thrown into the Metz 
battle. All were between 45 and 50.. 

However, it was apparent the Ger- 
mans had not intended to put up an all- 
out struggle for Metz. Great lines of Nazi 
vehicles evacuated the city and were 
duly caught on the roads by American 
planes when the weather lifted. Pushing 
after them, the Third Army headed for 
the tough main lines of Nazi defenses— 
the reversed Maginot Line and the West 
Wall. And farther to the north the Third 
had the satisfaction of rolling onto Reich 
soil in the little corner along the French 
and Luxembourg borders. 


Watch on the Rhine: Of the three 
main sectors on the western front the one 
with the least promising strategic pros- 
pects was that covered by the American 
Seventh and French First Armies in the 
Vosges. The terrain is mountainous and 
the snow has piled up in the passes. Fur- 
thermore, once the Vosges line is cracked, 
the Allies still face the major obstacle of 
the deep valley of the Rhine and the 
powerful fortifications of the West Wall 
behind it. Probably the attack on this 


. sector was intended largely as a hold- 


ing offensive to pin down German troops. 

Nevertheless, it was on this southern 
front that the most spectacular gains of 
the first phase of the assault on Germany 
were made. While the Seventh Army 
engaged the Nazis in the Vosges, the 
French First Army suddenly cracked the 
Nazis’ defenses in the Belfort Gap. French 
and North African GI’s, clad in American 


uniforms and armed with Lend-Lease 


guns, rushed 28 -miles in 24 hours past 
the towering mountains of the pass that 
separates the Vosges and the Jura Alps, 
into historic Belfort, and straight through 
to the Rhine. On the night of Nov. 20, 
for the first time since 1940, poilus 
mounted guard on the most German of 
all rivers. 


Thunder in the West 


From the American First Army front 
in Germany, Al Newman, NEwswEeEx’s 
war correspondent, wirelessed the follow- 
ing description of the opening day of the 
First’s part in the general Allied offensive. 


If you really want to hate war, come to 
the western front in the winter, when the 
color of the sky matches the gray cobble- 
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stones in the village streéts. The snow 
spits down on the roads and makes them 
slipperier, and in the mud a Belgian 
peasant and his horse and dog stand gaz- 
ing at the sky as a buzzbomb growls sav- 
agely through the murk overhead. 

It is a war of chilblains and snotty 
noses. It is a war where it is almost too 
cold to live and much too cold to die. 


Murder Concerto: But on Nov. 16 
the sun pops up like a magician’s mir- 
acle and gleams on patches of snow 
flecking the pine-clad hills on the way to 
the front. Around ack-ack emplacements 
tiny fires flicker as the crews warm them- 
selves. 

At 11 a.m. a division general leans out 
of the moon-shaped dormer window in 
the top story of his command post, and 
you can see the deep laugh lines in the 
corners of his eyes tighten into some- 
thing deeper and grimmer. He remarks 
that Nov. 16 is a day of good omen and 
turns again toward the street, where a 
complacent-looking German civilian is 
walk*>g a dachshund. Then slowly and 
vaguely as in the beginning of a bad 
dream, you sense a distant, continuous 
thunder like Niagara Falls, very far 
away. It is the heavy bombers of the 
Eighth Air Force arriving on time from 
Britain. 

At 11:05, many miles on the long- 
dormant front east of Aachen roar into 
life. More than a thousand cannon begin 


to punctuate the monotonous drone of — 


the bombers. This is no haphazard cur- 
tain barrage of the last-war vintage, but 
a carefully conceived fire plan where 
every gun has its specific target and ob- 
servation from the ground or air on that 
target. Far back you can hear the deep, 
coughing blasts, of bigger artillery pieces, 
and all around our:town the divisional 
105s and Long Toms blast sharply. From 
orchards, from behind buildings, from 
people’s back yards, gun muzzles spit 
flame and smoke into the frosty air. Up 
forward the tanks and tank destroyers 
emplaced as supplementary field artillery 
also open fire. 


Santa, the Killer: There is a ground 
haze now and three-quarters cloud cover. 
Out ahead, the clustering barrage bal- 
loons mark our front line while the famil- 


iar vertical plumes of white smoke de- ' 


lineating what should be a safe area ap- 
pear in the sky as they did before the 
Normandy break-through, when the 
bombers dropped some of their load 
short and hit their own troops. There are 
additional safeguards this time—colored 
flak markers constantly pumped up to 
within 2,000 feet.of the bombers, an elec- 
trical device which theoretically is infal- 


lible, and a corps ruling that all troops ° 


not busy above ground must take shelter. 

Through holes in the cloud you can see 
the silvery heavy bombers in formation. 
Each plane leaves four white vapor trails 
behind it, and a whole formation with 
separate trails merging makes a Santa 
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Newsweek—DeMoreland 


How the weather stacks up against General Eisenhower’s armies 


Claus beard against the blue. The pres- 
ents they are bearing for the Germans 
are shewers of fragmentation bombs 
which spell death to exposed personnel 
but do not crater the ground too much 
for advance. 

Now, sparse puffs of German ack-ack 
appear—sparse beeause the early targets 
for our artillery were enemy flak em- 
placements and most of their gunners 
are pinned down by shellfire. The noise 


of bombs begins to drift back to our 
lines. People begin to breathe easier; 
there are no visible shorts this time. 

By 12:15 the heavies have run their 
course, leaving a thick, white, horseshoe- 
shaped cloud over the German lines. 
Now through the haze you can. see 
smoke .plume up from the enemy posi- 
tions. Since the artillery has been fring 
fairly steadily and continues to rave 
away with increased volume, you cannot 
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- WAR TIDES 





by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


This is the second of General Fuller's 
series of articles on future wars: 


Though the weapons of 1914 
were very different from those of 1814, 
military organization remained much as 
it was at that date. Three fighting arms 
took the field—namely, cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. The first was obsolete, and 
though the second was armed with the 
dominant weapon, it was looked upon 
as auxiliary to the third. Had these 
positions been reversed and had infan- 


try been organized round the machine — 


instead of the rifle, and also had 
the Germans remodeled their army on 
these limes, I see no reason why, in 
1914, they could not have overrun 
France nearly as rapidly as they did 
with a very different army in 1940. 
Faulty arrangement of weapon-pow- 
er, more than lack of it, endowed the 
bullet on the defensive with such supe- 
riority over the bullet in the attack that, 


within a few weeks of the war's opening, | 


field warfare gave way to siege. 

How to reinstate mobility then be- 
came the problem, and its solution was 
sought by reversing the parts played by 
infantry and artillery. Why did it fail? 
Because meanwhile the effectiveness ef 
field artillery had been largely reduced 
by trenches and _ entanglements—de- 
fenses which barely existed in the open- 
ing phase of the war and which could 
not be extensively built until fighting 

e static. 

Next, reliance was placed on volume 
fire—bombardments of obliteration. They 
also failed, for though they could al- 


destroying 





ways guarantee an initial success, by 
forward communications 
they created as formidable an obstacle 


The Future of War-II 


to infantry movement and supply as the 
defenses they had demolished. 
Meanwhile inventiveness was stim- 
ulated by failure. This led to the in- 
troduction of lethal gas and the tank. 


The first may be likened to molec- 
ular shrapnel. Its effective range is 
considerable; the volume of its striking 
power is lete; and its accuracy of 
aim is limited only by the direction of 
the wind. Though these characteristics 
proclaimed it a dominant weapon, be- 
cause of the ease by which, except as a 
vesicant, it was countered, its eftective- 
ness was ephemeral. 

The tank—better named land ship, 
as it was first called—is a self-propelled, 
armored carrier moving on two endless 
chain tracks. Its revolutionary charac- 
teristic is not to be discovered in its 
armor, which neutralizes the bullet, but 
instead in its tracks, which enable it to 
dispense with roads and in consequence 
travel across country. 

This power of “locomobility”—move- 
ment in all directions over negotiable 
ground—presented the inventor with an 
all but unlimited field of exploitation. 
For once he grasped its full implications, 
the design of a completely new type of 
army flashed across his mind. 

At the time,-this vision of the future 
was seen by a very few. Nevertheless, 
the progress made during the two years 
Sea the — ve 7 to 
will someday, perhaps, be r as 
one of the most fertile inventive periods 
in military history. 

Had the war continued into 1919, a 
totally new type of army would have 
come into existence. It would have been 
composed of some four to five thousand 


machines of all sorts: three types of 
combat tanks, self-propelled armored 
guns, self-propelled mortars, armored 
infantry carriers, supply tanks, engineer 


tanks, bridging tanks, smoke-producing 
tanks, * radio-signaling s, mine-ex- 


ploding tanks, and salvage (recovery) 
tanks. 


a vast number of inventions—all sug- 
gested by “locomobility’—been main- 
tained by the Allies after the war, and 
had it been steadily developed and im- 
proved 
following, it would have been totally 
impossible for the Germans to have 
overrun France as they did in 1940. 


ness should have been applied to the air- 
plane, which is nothing more than an 
air ship or flying carrier. Its revolution- 
ary characteristic is not that it can be 
converted into a flying gun using ver- 
tical instead of horizontal fire, but that 
it can carry anything through space up 
to its maximum load. Therefore a com- 
plete army can be fashioned around it, 
as in 1918 was being fashioned round 
the tank. 


endless-track army been wedded to this 
propeller army, an instrument of such 
range and striking power would have 
been created that it would have pro- 
hibited Germany going to war. For in 
the time at its disposal (1935-39) it 
would have been impossible for the 
Germans to have invented and built 


such an instrument, and without it their 

fate would have been that suffered by 

a at the hands of Alexander the 
reat. 


Had this new model army, embracing 


upon during the twenty: years 


The same organizational inventive- 


Had this been done, and had the 
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tell which fires have been started by 
bombs and which by shells. The thunder 
of the four-engined jobs is supplanted by 
the tenor drone of Marauders and Hav- 
ocs, for the enemy is to have no respite 
this afternoon. 


Present for SOS: More reports come 
in. One of our Lightnings has attacked 
one of our own companies but has been 
whistled off by radio. In general, how- 
ever, the dive-bombing has n in- 
credibly close and very effective, accord- 
ing to the infantry, its severest critic. The 
Ninth Army to the north already reports 
taking two towns. Everything has 
clicking. “Looks like we'll be home by 
Christmas—1945,” says a poker-faced 
captain. 


At 3 o'clock there is distant thunder 
again, and gh the openings in the 
clouds you glimpse the four engines and 
split tails of the huge black Lancaster 
of the RAF. They do not fly in formation 
or nearly so high as the Eighth Air Force, 
and they are on their way to pound rail- 
way yards farther behind the enemy 


lines. 
Suddenly, crossing. the in the 
opposite direction, and under the clouds, 


comes something at terrific speed. In no’ 


time at all it is low overhead—a buzz- 
bomb headed for the rear areas. T; 

look up with interest. Then with the 
traditional contempt of the combat-zone 
soldier for the supply echelon far to the 
rear, they mutter: “Handle that one, 
you SOS bastards.” 


Achtung! Volkssturm! 


The Germans have been issuing de- 
tailed instructions to their Volkssturm 
groups on how to conduct guerrilla war 
when the Reich is occupied. (The Volks- 
sturm is a sort of home guard, not to be 
confused with Volksgrenadier divisions, 


which are part of the Wehrmacht.) One — 


of these documents has come into the pos- 
session of NEwswEEK. Here are two ex- 
amples of the sort of orders it contains. 
First, there is a question and answer 
section to aid Nazis in dealing with Al- 
lied officers. It runs: 
@ Q. (By an Allied officer) Who is the 
responsible leader in this district? 
A. Name anyone but Meyer or Schulz 
(presumably the actual leaders). Say 
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troops. 
@ Q. How many members are here now? 

A. I cannot say. We were never told 
the numbers. 
@ Q. Have you any arms? 

A. Certainly not. Search my house if 
you like. 

Then there are general instructions 
along this line: 
@ Arms are to be smuggled into the 
homes of traitors to the German cause 
and their names given the occupation 
authorities, but in such a way as to 
arouse no suspicion. 
€ If asked why you suspect any man, 
say, reluctantly, that he has let fall a re- 
mark indicating that he would not accept 
enemy occupation without a fight. 
@ If asked why you are willing to de- 
nounce such persons, say you don’t want 
the whole population to suffer reprisals 
for one man’s folly. 
@ If asked to aid in the search for the 
individual you have denounced, refuse 
on the ground that this violates German 
pride and honor. 
€ If asked about the food situation, say 
that it is bad because the Nazis have 
taken everything and add that if the 
Allies don’t supply food the people will 
starve, which will mean trouble for the 
occupation forces. 


Big Simp of the Ninth 


When William Hood Simpson was a 
plebe at West Point, his marks barely 
scraped over the flunking line and his 
nickname was “Big Simp.” But upper- 
class cadets, with unexpected discern- 
ment and generosity, pointed him out to 
the commandant as a natural leader 
whose prospective ability to handle men 
outweighed his current lack of scholar- 
ship. Even in 1909; when Simpson grad- 





. much that he lacked the credits for 


entry into West Point. So he took the 
examination in a one-shot, pass-or-fail 
attempt. He passed. Four years later, 
possessed of many friends if no scholastic 


distinction, he graduated. 


Weatherford General: Simpson served 
in the Philippines, then saw his first 
campaign when he took part in Gen. 
John J. Pershing’s expedition into Mexico 
to chase Pancho Villa. In 1917, he be- 
came Assistant Chief of Staff of the 38rd 
Division, accompanied it to France a 
year later, and served in all its operations, 
including the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Stationed in Luxembourg after the Armi- 





uated 101st in his class of 103, they — 


stuck to their estimate. 

Last week, it was generally agreed 
they were right. As commander of the 
American Ninth Army, now revealed to 
have joined in the offensive against Ger- 
many, Lt. Gen. William H. Simpson was 
the latest West Pointer to make good in 


the top fighting ranks of the United 


States Army. 


Weatherford Boy: Weatherford, Texas, 
hitherto distinguished as the watermelon 
capital of the world and the home town 
of Mary (“One Touch of Venus”) Mar- 
tin, has now gained added luster as the 
birthplace—on May 19, 1888—of General 
Simpson, locally known as Hood. In the 
dusty country around Weatherford, 
young Simpson became a crack rider of 
fast Texas horses. In high school he ac- 
quired a skill in football that made sports 
headlines when he later played for Army. 

From Weatherford in 1905, young 
Simpson went to San Antonio, where he 
took a streetcar for Fort Sam Houston— 
and his Army career. Football and horses 
had cut into his high-school studies so 


Associated Press 


General Simpson: Still “Big Simp” 


stice, he rounded up all available cavalry 
ponies for regular polo matches. 

In the peacetime United States Army, 
Simpson’s was the typical Army career. 
He held staff posts and attended graduate 
military schools, served on the’ War De- 
partment general staff for four years, 
taught military science at Pomona Col- 
lege, joined thé faculty of the Army War 
College, then became commanding officer 
of the Ninth Infantry at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. 

In 1941, 86 years after he had left 
home, Simpson went back to Weather- 
ford—as a brigadier general and com- 
mander of Camp Wolters, converted from 
a reserve officers’ training camp into the 
largest infantry replacement center in the 
United States. As a major general, he 
moved on to the Twelfth Army Corps in 
South Carolina. In 1943, upped to lieu- 
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tenant general, he took over the Fourth 
Army. He was announced as commander 
of the Ninth on Sept. 13, 1944. 


“Innocent as Hell”: Only one previous 
action of the Ninth Army has been re- 
vealed: the capture of the port of Brest, 
in Brittany, by the Eighth Army Corps, 
then a component of the Ninth. But to 
American officers and men, the actions, 
the rangy frame, and the easy friendli- 
ness of General Simpson are well known. 
Even the most unobservant GI cannot 
fail to recognize his 6-foot-4 commander, 
whose angular appearance becomes even 
more remarkable when he removes his . 
hat and uncovers—over a hawk nose, 
piercing eyes, and bat ears—a head clean- 
shaven where it is not bald. 

Visiting Paris during recent weeks, 
Simpson spent his spare time sight-seeing. 
At Napoleon’s tomb he gave his aides a 
lecture on the emperor and his marshals. 
Earlier, in England, he had _ already 
bought up every military history he could 
find—plus a guide to the peerage to help 
him through the maze of English society. 

Now, at headquarters, his company is 
limited and his sole exercise is walking— 
dangerous because he likes solitary strolls. 
His own equipment he holds down to a 
minimum, but a picture of his attractive 
wife always accompanies him. 

Like his classmate and close friend, Lt. 


- Gen. George S. Patton Jr., Simpson is a 


tank and artillery expert. Unlike Patton, 
he is calm, easygoing, and approachable. 
But his officers, though fond of him, are 


- not fooled by his quiet, unassuming man- 


ner. They call it “innocent as hell.” And 
his whole army still refers to him as “Big 
Simp.” 


Ring Around Budapest 


On Nov. 19 in Moscow and 25 other 
principal cities throughout the Soviet 
Union, the big guns boomed a twenty- 
salvo “Artillery Day” salute to themselves. 
The artillery, Marshal Joseph Stalin de- 
clared in a special order of the day, was 
dealing “final blows” to the enemy in the 
“last decisive battles for victory.” But on 
the fronts themselves the only active sec- 
tion was in Hungary. There: Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky, one of the heroes 
of Stalingrad, put the final squeeze on 
Budapest. 

Instead of a frontal attack on the bit- 
terly defended Hungarian capital, Mali- 
novsky swung around it, north and south, 
in a wide arc. While the left wing of his 
500,000-man army completely cleared 
268 miles of the Danube east bank be- 
tween Belgrade and Budapest, the right 
wing rolled up the rain-soaked plains 
northeast of Budapest. The sweeping ad- 
vance, toppling half a dozen major rail 
and road hubs, shoved the Axis remnants 
up into the heavily forested Biikk and 
Matra Mountains south of the Slovak 
border. 
€ In Central Serbia and Herzegovina the: 
jaws of the Allied vise began to close on 
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men” recruited from refugees and trained 


the Nazis fleeing northward from Skoplje. — 


To the west, ‘Albanian and Yugoslav Par- 
tisans on Nov. 18 liberated the Albanian 
capital of Tirana. 


Slow Front 


Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, 
Allied commander in Italy, admitted the 
inevitable last week. “The Italian sum- 
mer campaign is ended,” a spokesman for 
the general proclaimed over the Rome 
radio. “No less than Hannibal's elephants, 
tanks are hampered by rain and mud, and 
we cannot escape the fact that . . . unless 
the Germans withdraw troops, the Allies’ 
advance will be slowed down.” He or- 
dered Italian partisan forces behind the 
Nazi lines to halt large-scale activity. 

To the GI’s fighting up and down the 
muddy mountains this was no news. To 
the isolated partisan bands it was near 
tragedy. One guerrilla leader bitterly re- 
torted that the war was not a “summer 
sport,” and a Communist paper com- 
plained that the partisans could not re- 
turn to their homes during the winter be- 
cause they faced certain arrest and prob- 
able execution. 


Home to the Norseland 


Finnmark, the northernmost province 
of Norway, now partly liberated by the 
Russians, is the most barren and least 
populated region in Europe. Scattered 
houses cling precariously to the sheer 
coastal cliffs and a few drab towns and 
villages nestle on narrow headlands and 
in -deep-cut fjord inlets. The moss- 
carpeted inland plateau is nearly empty. 
And to add the modern Teutonic touch 
to this spectacle of desolation, the Ger- 
man and Quisling authorities, according 
to a Norwegian spokesman, ordered re- 
moval of the entire population of Finn- 
mark and the adjoining province of 
Troms and the destruction of every 
building north of Narvik. 

Even so, the scorched Arctic earth 
looked enchanting to the Norwegians 
returning home last week after more 
than four years in exile. They came in 
two separate groups. 


By Sea: One small contingent of 
British-trained Commandos, led by Col. 
Arne Dahl, blond, handsome hero of the 
1940 campaign in the Far North, was set 
ashore at the gale-lashed cliffs from a 
British cruiser. Less than 500 strong, it 
represented the vanguard of the Nor- 
wegian forces which King Haakon VII 
had promised would soon join the Rus- 
sian liberators. With the troops came a 
military mission under the control of 
Maj. Gen. William Steffens, Norwegian 
military attaché in Moscow, and some 
government officials. 


By Land: The other Norwegian force 
was on the march through the mountain- 
- ous wastes of Lapland. This was the van- 
guard of some 11,000 Norwegian “police- 


in Sweden for the past eighteen months. 
Their repatriation was agreed upon dur- 
ing the recent visit of a Norwegian 
Government mission to Stockholm. The 
Germans knew that these “policemen” 
had undergone a good deal of Com- 
mando training and would probably deal 
with Nazi stragglers as well as with 
quislings, but Berlin did not protest. 
Norwegian officials hailed the collabo- 
ration already established on liberated soil 
between Soviet and Norse authorities and 
praised the deportment of the Red Army. 
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Colonel Dahl led Norwegians home 


Close-up of Hell 


Sunburned and haggard, the British 
and Australians had pushed the railroad 
through the dense jungles and over the 
mountains of Burma and Thailand. Mon- 
soon rains and a relentless sun alternately 
drenched and steamed the rags that had 
been their uniforms; malaria raged un- 
checked. For more than two years these 
men had eaten only a pan of rice and a 
cup of watery stew three times a day. At 
least one in every five had died. Mis- 
treatment had weakened them even be- 
fore they were marched 80 miles to the 
railhead, for they had been crammed 
into tiny cells on ships and trains for the 
journey from Singapore and Java. 

Sir James Grigg, British War Secre- 
tary, last week gave the House of Com- 
mons this picture of the terrible fate of 
the British and Australians captured by 
the Japs in Malaya. He obtained it from 
150 war prisoners saved by American 
submarines after a Jap transport was 
sunk in September on its way from 
Singapore to Japan with 1,300 captives. 
When the vessel went down, the Japa- 
nese picked up the crew but left the 
prisoners to drown. 


_ — a, 
Color Story | 

The Navy told in a 3,000-word com- 
muniqué last week the full details—as 
now known—of the Second Battle of the 
Philippine Sea. Written in what was ap- 
parently a naval conception of spritely 
journalism, it did not add substantially 
to accounts already released. However, it 
did fill in some details: 

@ United States losses in addition to the 
already announced carrier Princeton 
were the escort carriers St. Lo and 
Gambier Bay, the destroyers Johnston 
and Hoel, the destroyer escort Samuel B. 
Roberts, and “a few lesser craft.” Japan 
definitely lost two battleships, four carri- 
ers, six heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
and “an undetermined number of de- 
stroyers.” All damage inflicted on Ameri- 
can ships is reparable; some. craft are 
already back on duty. 

@ “A surprise reception committee” of 
battleships—the West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, California, and Penn- 
sylvania, all damaged at Pearl Harbor— 
cruisers, destrovers, PT boats, and planes 
sank two battleships, three or four cruis- 
ers, and “perhaps half” the destroyers of 
the Jap Surigao Strait task force (Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur previously had _ re- 
ported that the entire enemy force had 
been annihilated). The Japs sank one 
PT boat and damaged ‘one destroyer. 

@ Heavy air attacks compelled the Jap 
task force proceeding toward San Ber- 
nardino Strait to flee westward on Oct. 
24. In the belief it would continue the 
flight, Admiral William F. Halsey Jr.’s 
Third Fleet turned north to engage an 
enemy carrier force steaming from home 
waters toward Luzon. But apparently, as 
Hanson W. Baldwin pointed out in The 
New York Times last week, neither Ad- 
miral Halsey nor Vice Admiral Thomas 
C. Kinkaid, commander of the Seventh 
Fleet, kept air or surface scouts on the 
trail of the Jap San Bernardino force. 
During the night the force reversed its 
course and sped through the strait at high 
speed. However, this was not the diffi- 
cult navigational feat Baldwin said it was 
because the well-charted channel is free 
from reefs, and the headlands are visible 
even after dark. 

Off Samar at dawn, the enemy battle- 

ships, cruisers, and destroyers thus caught 
by surprise an American force of six 
escort carriers and seven destroyers and 
destroyer escorts. By 9 o'clock the Japs 
had sunk one escort carrier, two destroy- 
ers, and a destroyer escort.. Twenty 
minutes later, when they had closed to 
12,000 yards and the Americans were 
cold-turkey targets, the Japs suddenly 
broke off the action for some unknown 
reason and fled. The Navy suggested they 
had received word of the fate of the other 
two Jap task forces. . 
@ Contrary to earlier reports, Admiral 
Halsey’s surface ships off Luzon had 
little contact with the enemy. They sank 
only one light carrier which already had 
been damaged. 
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Salvaging Broken China 

Last week Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, successor to Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well as Chief of Staff to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, took up where Stilwell 
left off. He won an initial round when 
Chiang reshuffled his government, dis-. 
missing.Gen. Ho Ying-chin as War Min- 
ister and H. H. Kung as Finance Minister. 
He also.told correspondents. in Chung- 
king that he had made recommendations 
to Chiang for the disposition of Chinese 


troops. At the same time, he underlined . 


the desperate military situation by frank- 
ly admitting that the Japanese might next 
strike south from Kwangsi Province to 
link up with their forces in Indo-China, 
or due west into Western China. 
Actually, the Chinese military situa- 
tion is beyond repair. Wedemeyer and 
Donald M. Nelson, who arrived in Chung- 
king to set up’a Chinese War Production 
Board, are supposed to salvage as much 
as possible from the wreckage. The Chi- 
nese armies, once relied upon to play a 
large part in the defeat of Japan, have 


‘now practically been ruled out of the _ 


strategic picture. 

This development may not be entirely 
favorable for the Japanese. It probably 
means that the United States Navy and 
Air Forces in the Pacific will hit them all 
the harder. The Japanese themselves may 
sense this. They have recently shown far 
more concern over the. possibility of air 
raids from planes based in the Marianas 
Islands than over the actual attacks made 
by B-29s based in China (see cover). 

Washington has announced | nothing 
whatever about the Superfortresses which 
the Japs think are based in the Marianas. 
However, Guam and Saipan are probably 


superior as bases for:bombing Japan to _ 


anything in Western China. The supply 
problem is easier, the distance to Tokyo 
no longer. 


No Rest for the Wary 


American forces in the Pacific have 


received 


roof once more that the Japs 
may be 


own but they are never out 
until they are dead. 

Officially, Peleliu and Angaur, the 
largest southern islands of the Palau 
group, were “secured” after weeks of oc- 
cupation. So were-several flanking islands 
garrisoned by patrols. However, enemy 
stragglers have sporadically popped out 
‘Of ‘hiding to harass the Americans. Now 
| Jap troops, presumably “withering on the 
vine” in the Northern Palau Islands, gave 
notice they still were in the war. 

Under cover of a storm on the night 
of Nov. 7, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
disclosed last week, about 200 Japanese 
in barges crossed narrow Denges Passage 
between Eil Malk and Ngeregong Islets. 
Ngeregong, a triangular island about 1 
mile long and 8 miles northeast of Pele- 
liu, was held by a Marine outpost. The 
. Japanese attackers were well supplied 

with knee mortars and machine guns. 


Far outnumbered, the Marines fell 
back and radioed headquarters for help. 
But the Palau commander decided 
Ngeregong was not worth fighting for at 
the time. Instead of reinforcements, he 
sent several LCI’s to evacuate the patrol. 
The Leathernecks suffered no losses. But 
the Japs had staged their ‘first successful 
counterinvasion of the Pacific war. 


Hirohito’s Finest 

The banzai* charges which the Yanks 
have met from Attu to Leyte follow a 
well-established routine. First, the Japa- 
nese soldiers assemble and listen to pep 
talks. Their artillery and mortars lay 
down a sharp barrage. Then, with their 
patriotic fervor worked up to a high 
pitch, the Japs burst out of concealment 
with fixed bayonets and race toward the 
Americans, jn formation, screaming wild 
insults in English and Japanese. 

This type of attack is supposed to 





®<Banzai” shouted in battle means “May the Em- 
peror live a thousand years!” 
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scare the GI’s out of their wits and make 
them easy prey for the emperor’s fero- 
cious soldiers. On some occasions in the 
past it has worked, but by now it is an 
old story. And in one respect, at least, it 
favors the Americans, because it brings 
the Japs out where they can be seen > 9 
consequently, mowéd down. 

In the Philippines campaign the Japs 
have frequently used banzai tactics. But. 
last week as the Americans struggled to 


- crush resistance on Leyte, the Japs threw 


in an outfit which was too smart to waste 
men that way. This was the First Im- 
perial Division, hard-bitten veterans of 
the Kwantung Army and reputedly the 
best Japanese combat division. The Im- 
perials, extraordinarily big and husky 
soldiers by the enemy's _ standards, 
crawled on their bellies almost within 
jumping distance of the American fox- 
holes before leaping up and charging. 
Their other tactics were just as good. ~ 
The First Imperials bore the brunt of 
the defense of Limon, North Leyte vil- 
lage which stands near the head of the 








Acme photos 


Last Stop: These American flicrs who landed in Switzerland after air battles over 
Europe have come to the last stop in their war careers. Some were killed and buried 
in a little American cemetery at Miinsingen. But for those who lived, life can be 
pleasant. About 600 are interned at the picturesque mountain resort town of Adel- 
boden, where they can date an occasional local girl and walk the streets that once 


were crowded with tourists. 
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U_ S. Navy Photo from Harris & Ewing 


This fine shot of the crew of a PT-boat fishing Jap sailors out of Philippine waters (note the Americans on guard with guns) 
also illustrates the tremendous armament the little boats carry 


valley leading to the port of Ormoc, 20 
miles to the south. While the American 
Seventh Division moved northward up a 
coastal road running from Baybay to the 
port, and men from the American First 
Cavalry and 96th Divisions rammed their 
‘way to the ridges overlooking the Ormoc- 
Limon road and brought it under artil- 
lery fire, a reinforced regiment of the 
First Imperials squatted down in Limon 
and took a heavy toll of the American at- 
tackers.* 

Next, as a fresh division, the 32nd— 

veterans of New Guinea and the fifth 
division to be identified on Leyte— 
took over the frontal assault on the 
ridges, the American 24th Division threw 
out flanking forces through the dripping 
jungles and established a road block 
across the Jap escape route just south of 
Limon. The trap had been sprung. Now 
it had to’ be cleaned out—usually the 
toughest job of all with the Japs. 
@ In Pearl Harbor Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz announced that carrier planes on 
Nov. 12 sank a light cruiser, four de- 
stroyers, and eleven cargo ships and 
oilers in the Manila Bay area. In addi- 
tion, they worked on harbor installations 
at Manila and Cavite and shot up 180 to 
140 planes on Luzon airfields 


The admiral also revealed belatedly 
that on Nov. 10 United States ace 
ships bombarded Iwo Jima in the VOlcano 


Islands. And in the Southwest Pacific 
Americans landed in the Asia Islands, 180 
miles north of the western tip of New 
Guinea, and on the Mapia Islands, 180 
miles east of the Asias. 


®Total casualties for the first month on Leyte— 
Japanese: 45,000; American: 5,691. 





Slow, Muddy, and Nasty 
Battle of the Leyte Spider Holes 
One of War's Hardest, Bloodiest 


The incredibly tedious and bloody task 
of rooting out the Leyte Japs is described 
graphically in this dispatch from Robert 
Shaplen, NEwsweEeEk war correspondent: 


The command post was knee-deep in 
mud on the side of the hill, and when we 
climbed up from the road it was nip and 
tuck whether we would make it or slide 
back into the quagmire below. It was 
pouring and although it was 10 o'clock 
in the morning the sky was dark. Behind 
us was the Philippine Sea off the east 
coast of Leyte, and in front were the roll- 
ing ridges which for eleven muddy days 
had already provided the stiffest battle- 
ground in the history of the Southwest Pa- 
cific. This was where fresh, crack Jap 
troops, landed at Ormoc 15 miles to the 
south, were being deployed by General 
Yamashita along a jagged mountain and 
valley line. This was the second phase of 
the Leyte battle—a first-rate Jap delaying 
action and maybe something more. 


Charlie The Sniper: Col. William Ver- 
beck, commanding officer of the 21st Reg- 
iment of the 24th Division, sat at the 
phones talking to his forward observers. 
“We'll attack at 10:30,” the colonel said. 
“Use your flame throwers and we'll give 
you fifteen minutes of 81 mortar before 
them. How’s that?” 

The other end of the wire expressed 
approval and the colonel rang off. 


~ “Sit here and listen to the concert,” 
the colonel invited. 

It began frighteningly and premature- 
ly with a ten-minute burst from Jap 75- 
millimeter artillery, crashing 200 yards 
to our left. Then our mortars began 
whoomphing overhead. Between roars, 
the flat, snapping note of a Jap sniper’s 
rifle. sounded just above us. 

“That’s Charlie,” said Colonel Verbeck. 
“He always gets excited when the show 
starts.” 

Excited or not, Charlie had been up 
there in the cogon grass, which is as high 
as New Guinea’s kunai, for several days 
and had already killed about fifteen 
Americans, including Frank Prist, Acme 
photographer (see page 85). Charlie was 
good and he had one of the world’s best 
hiding places. 

We heard the concert out and then 
moved up along the road in the jeep of 
Mai. Gen. F. C. Sibert, commander of 
the Tenth Corps. Brig. Gen. Kenneth 
Cramer, assistant commander of the 24th, 
rode in back with General Sibert while 
your correspondent crouched in front, 
flanked by two MP’s with guns cocked. 

Slowly we oozed along the side of the 
hill and then inched up the ridge, which 
an unknown private had aptly dubbed 
Breakneck in the middle of the week-long 
fight to take it. The ridge was saucer- 
shaped and there were few trees on it. 
It was pocked by ravines and round the 
gullies the grass was 6 feet high. The 
smell of Jap dead floated sickly over it. 


Two Ridges: Near the summit, we got 
out and started crawling. From the top 
we watched the progress of the battle for 











This is a tire in bloom 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You're looking at a cotton boll, and 
you’re probably wondering what the 
tie-up is with automobile tires. 
There’s plenty . . . for as you know 
only a part of the tire on your car is 
rubber. The rest is largely fabric. 


This cotton fabric gives your tire 
that all-important tensile strength. 
That’s why Goodyear is also a big 
name in cotton ... as a grower (has 
large acreage under cultivation) 
- as a buyer (has bought more 
American cotton than any other 
tire manufacturer) ... as a research 
worker (is constantly working 


Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire 4 Rubber Company 


through the Goodyear Research 
laboratories with cotton planters 
throughout the South). 


And Goodyear owns and operates. 


huge textile mills, where carefully 
graded cotton fibers are converted 
into Goodyear’s famous low-stretch 
Supertwist cord. 


This constant control over raw 
materials — and constant improve- 
ment in manufacture—help explain 
why it is true today—as it has been 
for more than 29 years—“more peo- 
ple ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear also is an experienced 
worker in fabrics, metals, chemicals, and 
many other vital fields .. . today acquir- 
ing new skills that will bring you new 
and better products tomorrow. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


LUCKY STRIKE 


means fine tobacco 
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the next ridge, still unnamed, 50 yards. 


away. The mortar fire was landing in 
mean, black bursts on the forward slope, 
and behind it was the incessant chatter of 
machine-gun fire, ours and the Japs’. Two 
of our companies were seeking to flank 
the hill from the sides, but it was slow 
oing. 

A private shouted up to us from a pit. 
“Better duck,” he said. “They've been 
sniping over here and we had some Jap 
artillery a few minutes ago.” 


Burning Out Spiders: There was 
nothing sensational about this fight in the 
Ormoc corridor. It was just slow, muddy, 
and nasty. Probably nowhere else have 
Japs been dug in so well. Their favorite 

osition was in a spider hole. Spider 
holes are one-man foxholes. They are 
usually 2 feet wide at the top and wider 
at the bottom and run from 4 to 6 feet 
in depth. The Japs like to place ma- 
chine guns in them or just lie and wait 





with rifles and fistfuls of grenades. In 
addition to the spider holes, the Nips 
had the usual number of coconut-log 
bunkers and pillboxes as well as the 
natural ally of the cogon grass. The 
made a point of burrowing into both 


.sides of every slope, and downhill the 


reverse sides of the ridges were as dif_i- 
cult to capture as the ascending’ slopes. 

The 24th Division had to advance by 
inches, using grenades, flame throwers, 
and rifles. Tanks were employed along 
the route where feasible but the rainy 
season in the Philippines is poor tank 
weather. Most effective were light and 
medium American artillery and the con- 
stant blanket of mortar fire over the hills. 
Phosphorus fire, spewed by mortar over 
wide areas with the aid of the wind, 
burned out large areas of Jap resistance. 


Food and Blood: The supply prob- 


lem was critical throughout. Ammunition 


and food bogged down on washed-out 
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roads and bulldozers had to pull dozens 
of trucks through. The strategy employed 
by the 24th, in which one regiment 
worked down the road and two regi- 
ments flanked it on both sides, leapfrog- 
ging from ridge to ridge, created a need 
or food drops from planes. But when 
the planes came back shot full of holes, 
native carriers and carabaos had to be 


used exclusively. 


The casualties in the division, which 
has been in line 27 consecutive days and 











was responsible for killing some 5,500 
Japs, ran as high as 50 per cent among 
combat troops. Much of this was due to 


snipers. 


Advances were limited to 400 or 500 
yards a day along the road. The Nips 
almost always counterattacked late in the 
afternoon, and if the Americans over- 
extended their lines they lost the ground 
they had gained. So they made a point of 
attacking in the morning, consolidating 


and waiting for the Japs to recoil. 





e~ 
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WAR TIDES 





The flood tide of war is now flow- 
ing more strongly toward Norway than 
it has at any time since the Germans 
invaded that country. The tide began 
to rise when the Russians captured the 
well-defended Norwegian port of Kir- 
kenes in an encircling move by land and 
amphibious forces. 

Kirkenes is of military importance be- 
cause it is the northern terminus of the 
coastal road stretching 1,400 miles to 
Oslo in the south. This road was com- 
pleted before the war, and from Oslo 
to the Saltfjord, thence by ferry to 
Bodé, which lies on the northern arm 
of the Saltfjord, it was in fair shape. 
But from Bodé to Narvik, because of 
the terrain and the many fjords running 
deep into the interior, it was difficult 
going. 

The Skjerstadfjord, a huge, landlocked 
extension of the Saltfjord, reaching deep 
into Norway, is impossible as a deep- 
water port for shipping, as the tides rush 
through the narrow Saltstrémmen with 

at violence. Mo, on the Nord Ranen- 
rd, a protected port open all the year, 
offers much better prospects. 


In connection with the sinking of 
the Tirpitz in this region, several in- 
teresting speculations arise. While lying 
in the Altenfjord, north of Tromsé, a 
good spot from which to sally forth to 
attack Murmansk convoys, the Tirpitz 
was raided three times by the Fleet Air 
Arm and once by Lancasters. Whatever 
the reason, the Tirpitz did not emerge 





Strategy of Norway: Now the Nazis Are on the Spot 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


to attack, for not long ago a convoy 
went through to Murmansk and re- 
turned without loss, except for one es- 
cort vessel. Three Axis submarines were 
sunk on this jaunt. 

Possibly these air assaults had done 
topside 5 a e and reduced the Tir- 
pitz’s speed, but if she could manage 
15 knots, a seaman left to his own dis- 
cretion would prefer to fight it out on 
blue water rather than go down like a 
duck on a pond. And unless badly han- 
dicapped ‘as to gunpower, the Tirpitz 
was practically a match for two older 
battleships. However, after the Lancas- 
ter attack on Sept. 15, the Tirpitz 
moved under her own power or was 
towed to Tromsé, about 120 sea miles 
distant. 

In moving the Tirpitz to Tromsi, it 
‘rather looks as though the Nazis had 
given up the idea of using her as a naval 
unit and had given her a function as an 
army adjunct, savoring somewhat of the 
Jap concept of their naval forces. If so, 
Tromsé was a good base to select. Lying 
there she was a unit of the coastal de- 
fense, and still other possibilities of- 
fered. Tromsé lies on the channel which 


runs into the Balsfjord, the extreme end © 


= Arce -t at 28 miles distan : press 
ou e Tirpitz apparently drew 
too much water to use this channel, she 
could get into the Balsfjord by going 
to sea and coming in through the Ma- 
langenfjord. However, destroyers, small 
craft, and light cruisers could use this 


channel. 


The possibilities of the Balsfjord are 
these: The extreme western tip of Fin- 
land where it abuts Sweden and Nor- 
way lies in about latitude 69 degrees 
north and longitude 20 degrees east. 
If the Nazis fighting in Finland could 
make their way across country over 
trails to this tip, for there are no good 
roads in this section, they would be less 
than 80 miles from the Balsfjord, where 
they might hope for assistance. 

The British are apparently working 
jointly with the Russians, by applying 
sea pressure on Norway from the south. 


The coast from Oslo to Trondheim. 


looks like a hard nut to crack by am- 
phibious operations, and the Nazis can- 
not afford to withdraw from Norway, 
as this would: give the Allies a strong 
land position only 60 miles away from 
Denmark, which juts out into the 
Skagerrak much as the Istrian Peninsula 
does into the Adriatic. So the Nazis 
must give their forces in Norway as 
much support as they can. 


Here is where the British air and 
‘naval forces come in. From Kirkwall in 
the Orkneys, a range of 450 miles covers 
the eoast 6f Norway from Oslo to 
Trondheim. By easy steaming at 20 
knots this is only one day’s journey, and 
at top speed it is much less. With good 
air and submarine reconnaissance it is 
possible to intercept many of the Nazi 
convoys from Germany to Nor- 
way, since they cannot use land transit 
via Sweden. 
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Jump in Pay-Check Deductions 


Due Unless Congress Acts Fast 


Foes Say Huge Reserve Fund 
Makes Unnecessary Jan. 1 Rise 
in Social Security Taxes 


The paper work would remain the 
same—that was a consolation, however 
scant, to employers the nation over. But 
there would be little added comfort 
either for them or for the 47,500,000 
working social-security cardholders with 
the advent of Jan. 1, 1945. On that day, 
only a month hence, the government will 
again increase its pressure on the Ameri- 
can payroll. 

Under the terms of the Social Security 
Act, the payroll tax which employer and 
employe now hand over for Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance benefits will 
be upped from 1 per cent apiece to 2. 
The increase, destined to provide a jolt for 
the average uninformed wage earner, 
will be automatic unless Congress, reas- 
sembled for a lame-duck December ses- 
sion, acts to freeze the tax at the cur- 
rent rate—an outcome generally held un- 
likely. 


Basis for Security: Since it was writ- 
ten into the law of the land in 1935, the 
once-embattled principle of government- 
controlled social insurance for those over 
65 and their survivors has won accept- 
ance no less unanimous than that of gov- 
ernment surveillance over the safety of 
miners or the purity of foods and drugs. 
In quiet and unspectacular operation 
since 1937, the Social Security Fund has 
disbursed $543,652,000 in old-age and 





survivors’ benefits to 2,383,000 persons, 
beginning with a meager $27,000 given 
out the first year and rising to about 
$185,000,000 for 1944. 

The nation has equally supported the 
contention that such security should be 
extended to sections of the populace not 
now included: to farmers, domestics, gov- 
ernment workers, the self-employed, and 
those holding jobs with nonprofit educa- 
tional and religious institutions.. (Cur- 
rently, the benefits go only to employes 
of businesses that are operated by private 
firms, corporations, and _ individuals.) 
That a Congressional move toward broad 
expansion of the law’s coverage will have 
strong bipartisan support was a foregone 
conclusion. Orators on both sides of the 
1944 election campaign, including GOP 
Presidential candidate Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, had indicated unconditional ap- 
proval. 


How Much Needed? But on one as- 
pect of the social-security setup there 
has been continuing sharp dissent—the 
total reserve fund of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits needed, and, closely re- 
lated to that, the tax rates required to 
build the reserve (NEwsweEeExk,' Oct. 16). 

Originally, this was the intent of the 
scheduled rise in taxes (assessed on em- 
ployer and employe each): through 
1939, 1 per cent; through 1942, 1% per 
cent (this increase was eliminated before 
the law went into effect); through 1945, 
2 per cent; through 1948, 2% per cent; 
1949 and thereafter, 3 per cent. 

Under a 1989 amendment, Con 
adopted a corollary formula endorsed by 


Newsweek 
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Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. and his associates. Abandoning 
the idea of the need for a “full reserve,” 
the legislators instead agreed that the 
fund would be adequate when it reached 
the total of three times the highest an- 
nual disbursements contemplated for the 
ensuing five years. 


Stalling the Bite: Conflict arose al- 


most at once. It became apparent that 
the accruing reserve was amounting to 
much more than three times the total 
sums being given out. Reason: The 
formula was based on the prospect of 
relatively low employment -_ high 
benefit payments, but the war boosted 
employment and kept payments much 
lower than expected; thus the system 
was thrown out of kilter. Agitation to 
suspend the advance to 2 per cent in 
the payroll-tax rate, scheduled for 1943 
and 1944, succeeded both years. Twice 
Congress froze the tax at 1 per cent, 
the second time in an amendment to 
the controversial revenue bill whose 
Presidential ‘veto Capitol Hill decisively 
overrode last February (NEWSWEEK, 
March 6). 


Vandenberg in Motion: Last week 


Congressional forces girded for the same 


delaying action for the third successive 


~ year. As in the first two assaults, their 


leader was the redoubtable Republican 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 
On Nov. 14, he introduced a bill to 
freeze the payroll tax once again at 1 per 
cent and to set up a commission of out- 
side experts to reexamine the financial 
framework of the security fund. 

The Michigan Senator rallied statistics 
to his aid. Clearly, he said, the so-called 
“Morgenthau rule” of 1989 was a con- 
tradiction. The fund’s total reserve, as of 
June 30, was roughly $5,500,000,000. 
The Social Security Board contemplated 
giving out somewhere between $450,- 
000,000 and $700,000,000 in benefits by 
1949. Therefore the reserve, even at ex- 
isting payroll rates, was not the “three 





Associated F ress 


Senator Vandenberg and Social Security Chairman Altmeyer take opposite views of a move to freeze payroll tax rates 


~ 








What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
—in a gland called the pancreas— produce a sub- . 
stance named insulin. 


This enters your blood stream and enables your 
body to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 
muscle energy. 


Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 
your body. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 
water to carry this excess sugar from your system — 
unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
of the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 
you would probably lose weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 


How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 
ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 
living long would have been rather poor. But 
today, if you had it, your chances would be good 
for living as long as you would without diabetes. 


And you'd probably owe most of these added 
years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921:, 
that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 
of certain animals, and that i injections of it permit a dia- 
betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 


Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
insulin—although not all diabetics require insulin. 


How to guard against diabetes. Medical 
research has revealed who are the most likely 
victims of diabetes. They are: — 


1. Middle-aged, overweight people— Avoid over- 
weight by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
ing the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 


2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
position to diabetes is hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
your family has had diabetes, you should pay particular 
attention to diet. and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
—at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 


Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“Diabetes.” 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Metropolitan Life 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Acme 
High and Dry: This Jap warship in the center of the California desert isn’t a 
mirage. It’s a life-sized mock-up of wood and chicken wire, used as a target by 
cadets at the Army Air Base at Muroc, Calif. At the top a flight of Mitchells makes 
a practice skip-bombing run. 
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times greater” set forth but eight to 
twelve times greater. 

“In neither case,” Vandenberg asserted, 
“would the Morgenthau rule justify a 100 
per cent increase in payroll taxes in 
1945.” 

As Vandenberg spoke up in the Sen- 
ate, the argument spread beyond Capitol 
Hill. Aligned against proponents of the 
freeze was a solid Administration pha- 
lanx of Social Security officials, Treasury 
experts, and President Roosevelt him- 
self, who called the last freeze unwise 
“at a time when industry and labor are 
best able to adjust themselves to such 
increases.” The pros and cons flew furi- 
- ously: 


@ Pro-FREEZE: The $5,500,000,000 re- 
serve was only on paper anyway; the 
money was on loan to other government 
funds—invested, actually, in FederaP se- 
curities. Why build up a reserve that is 
needlessly huge and isn’t there when you 
want it anyway? Eventually, to make the 
benefit payments, the government will 
have to retax the people or borrow from 
other funds. 


@ ANTI-FREEZE: Every potential bene- 
ficiary should pay his own way in the 
system. To buy the benefits he is entitled 
to receive, a total should be paid (by 
apy and employe) of between 4 
and 7 per cent. The low level of benefit 


payments today is abnormal. The war 
has kept many old people working who 
would otherwise have retired. 
will come when the higher rate will be 
necessary to sustain current outgo. 


€ Pro-FREEZE: The tax is inequitable. 
Because it applies only to the first $3,000 
of an individual’s yearly income, it hits 
the low-income group hardest. It is a 
heavy burden on business too. Since an 
employer must pay the tax whether or 
not he makes a profit, if he loses money 
in a given year the tax must come out of 
his capital. It is particularly unfair to 
him in 1945, when a larger tax load 
might hamper his reconversion to a 
peacetime basis. 


@ ANTI-FREEZE: Economically, this is 
the time to make the rate increase. Busi- 
nesses have a chance to work the tax into 
eir price structure in’a way that will 
be much more difficult in peacetime. As 
for employes, the impact is less serious 
now; wages are high. The increase is a 
stopgap against inflation, helping cut 
down excess purchasing power. 
@ Pro-FREEZE: The sums collected are 
in effect being used now by the govern- 
ment for war expenditures. As a means 
of raising war money, the tax is improper 
—even a subterfuge. 


@ ANTI-FREEZE: Doubling paycheck de- 


The time’ 
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ductions as of Jan. 1 will bring an addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000 into the Treasury 
against the rainy days ahead. 
Significance -—— 

Success of the freeze drive depends on 
a technical Congressional situation that 
at best is vague. Vandenberg cannot tack 
his proposal as a rider on the first handy 
bill: He must do so on a revenue bill- 
initiated, as is proper, with the House of 
Representatives. No such measure is in 
sight before the 78th Congress expires. 

Admittedly almost helpless in that the 
Administration has both the parliamentary 
advantage and the votes on its side, Van- 
denberg’s forces pin their hopes on the 
widespread feeling in both factions that a 
face-lifting is very much in order for the 
fund’s basic financial structure as it is set 
forth in the Morgenthau formula. 

There ‘is some talk of a compromise on 
the scheduled tax rise: a % per cent in- 
crease in January and another % per cent 
on Jan. 1, 1946. But compromise or not, 
Vandenberg has made one thi lain: 
Should his attempted freeze this 
time, the next Congress will see the 
continuation of his fight for a revamping 
of the entire system of social-security 
taxation. 


Better Congressman 


Pekin, Ill. (population 20,409), want- 
ed a native-son President; lacking that, 
it would take a world-traveled congress- 
man. Last Dec. 2, when Rep. Everett M. 
Dirksen announced that he was a candi- 


’ date for the 1944 GOP Presidential nomi- 


nation, the citizens of Pekin rallied to his 
cause with a $5,000 campaign fund. The 
48-year-old, husky, bushy-headed Dirk- 
sen, a member of the House economy 
bloc, expended only $1,100 of this 
amount before he withdrew his candi- 
dacy in Chicago last June, an hour before 
the nomination of Gov. Thomias E. 
Dewey. Last week, Dirksen’s Pekin 
backers announced that the remaining 
$8,900 would go to the reelected repre- 
sentative for a world tour to make him a 
“better congressman.” Flattered, Dirk- 
sen accepted, speculating that his trip 
would last at least two months. 


Frozen Out 


It was the first important postelection 
development in the GOP ranks: Before 
Nov. 7, the blunt and tough New York 
State Chairman, Edwin F. Jaeckle, had 
decided to resign; last week he an- 
nounced his decision. Although a surprise 
to most Republicans, it was not unex- 
pected by persons close to Gov. Thomas 
Sree They knew what the public 


not: 

Although Jaeckle had been an integral 
cog in the Dewey organization, a coolness 
had developed between the Governor 
and the state chairman this year. Con- 


tributing factors: Jaeckle had not wanted 


the national chairmanship which went to 





FROM A DESIGNER’S SKETCH-BOOK 


Specialized trucks, each de- 

signed for one particular type of 

load and service, will be an impor- 

tant element in America’s highway 
transport program after the war. 


One possibility for such a truck, for bulk in- 


ter-urban deliveries of metropolitan newspapers, 
is illustrated above. Today, this truck and many 
other new designs exist only in designers’ sketch- 
books. Tomorrow, many of them will be realities. 

Radically new designs cannot be expected the 
moment full-scale production is resumed, but 
many specialized types, based upon standard 


chassis models, will undoubtedly be built from ° 


the start. 

Regardless of the size, shape or design of the 
improved trucks of the future, axles must carry 
the load, move the load and stop the load. And 


when the new and better vehicles éf tomorrow 
are ready to go into production, Timken will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes to 
meet the needs of these super-vehicles for super- . 
highways. 


38 YEARS OF AXLE ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


uw. 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Herbert Brownell Jr., but he 
thought it should have been at 
| least offered to him; only once 
during the campaign did Dewey 
consult him, and then in the 
presence of others; Jaeckle re- 
sented the appointment of Ar- 
thur H. Schwartz as Dewey’s 
state manager for the *44 cam- 
paign (custom called for the 
state chairman to assume that 
function). 

Possible successor to Jaeckle’s 
post: J. Russel Sprague, New 
York national committeeman, if 
he will take it, or Schwartz if 
Sprague declines. 


Cotton Ed: 1864-1944 


Even in the Senate, where the 
play of individualism has always 
been unbridled, he stood out 
among his colleagues: a South- 
erner with the bellow of a hog 
caller in his voice; big, hulking, 
ruddy-faced, with sagging jowls 
and a walrus mustache frequent- 
ly stained with tobacco juice. 

The causes he championed 
were simple and (in his mind) 
unalterable: white supremacy, 
states’ rights, better cotton prices, 
and a tariff for revenue only. 
His hatreds were equally simple. 
He loathed opposition to ‘his 
ideas. And in his latter years he 
gave voice freely to his: comprehensive 
dislike of the New Deal and all its works. 

In 35 years in the Senate,* Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina had come at 
last to stand as a symbol of a vanished 
South—the South of Reconstruction emo- 
tions, colored by memories of great 
plantations, feudalism, and racial supe- 
‘riority. Reveling in the name of “Cotton 
Ed,” he had sometimes campaigned in a 
mule-drawn wagon loaded with bales of 





*Longest term ever served. Smith had been the 
Senate’s dean since 1940. 





Wide World 


Cotton Ed: Fishing, too, was traditional 


cotton on which he allowed his 200- 
pound frame to sprawl. 

His New Deal opposition came to a 
head in 1938 when President Roose- 
velt tried to purge him. Once again 
Cotton Ed hit the road in fighting mood— 
and won. This spring, more wisely, the 
President let matters run their course. 
Gov. Olin D. Johnston took his case to 
the people. The issues on which Smith 
had long campaigned seemed feeble 
now. In the primaries, tantamount to 
election in the South, the Governor won. 
At 80, Cotton Ed resigned himself to 
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private life, starting next Janu- 


ary. 

Last Wednesday, in the 125- 
year-old house near Lynchburg 
where he was born sh be- 
fore Sherman burned Atlanta, 
Cotton Ed ate breakfast and 
prepared to go to near-by Flor- 
ence. In his room he had a sud- 
den heart attack. When his son 
Farley came up to see him, he 
was dead. 


Amendment Week 


Congress had the Constitu- 
tion on its mind. No sooner had 
the members returned to Wash- 
ington last week than a rash of 
proposed amendments broke out. 
How far they would get none 
could tell, but it was certain 
progress would be slow: Since 
1791 only eleven amendments 
have been adopted, largely be- 
cause of requirements for a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate and 
House, and a three-fourths ma- 
jority of the states. 

The current proposals: 

@ Rep. Clarence F. Lea of Cali- 
fornia: Split the electoral vote 
of each state according to the 
percentage of the popular vote 
for Presidential candidates. The 
proposed amendment would 
abolish the Electoral College. 
But it would retain the principle of pro- 
portionate electoral strength based on 
population in each state. Thus while the 
Lea proposal leaves open the remote pos- 
sibility that a candidate might win the 
Presidency without a popular plurality, 
it would bring the electoral and popular 
margihs into a more equitable ratio.* 
@ Also by Representative Lea: Extend 





*Under Lea’s proposal, the 47 New York noe 
which went to President Roosevelt Nov. 7, woul 
have been split 24.38 for Roosevelt and 23.82 for 
Dewey. In the nation, the President would have re- 
ceived 805.82 instead of 482 electoral votes; Dewey, 
225.68 instead of 99. 








- Petticoat Masquerade: The Gestapo would have been 
glad to lay its hands on Sgt. Charles H. Lambert of Boston, 
aerial gunner shot down over Belgium when it was still held 
by the Ne='s. But the Belgian underground gave him a tur- 


¢ 









Press Photos 


ban to hide his GI haircut and dressed: him as a peasant 
mademoiselle (left, with a genuine Belgian girl alongside for 
comparison), so the Germans never got on his trail. Now he’s 
home again, out of petticoats, and back in uniform (right). 
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Wow? ll live within a few hours of 
any city in the U. 8.” 


by W. A. PATTERSON, PRESIDENT UNITED AIR LINES 


. 


Within 4 years postwar, the-volume of domestic air 
transportation should show a five-fold increase over 
1941. Immediately after the war United Air Lines, 
for one, intends to. spend between 18 and 20 million 
dollars for development. We are today planning new 





routes to serve additional cities and are preparing to 
operate larger, faster, more comfortable four-engine 
planes which will reduce present coast-to-coast sched- 
ules by 6 hours. In the Age of F light ahead, you'll 


‘live within a few hours of every city in the U. S. 





COMING: AiResearch ““comfort-protected” 


cabins for airliners 


| ena today’s aviation developments, you can pic- 
ture something of your postwar air travel. It will 
be more efficient. Airliners will be larger, fly higher 
and cover greater distances non-stop. 


But how about added comrortT? Perhaps the 
greatest personal enjoyment in store for you. is 
promised by AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 

These will result from an AiResearch wartime de- 
velopment for high-altitude flying: an air control 
device that adds to general comfort by giving low- 
altitude inside your cabin however high you fly— 
at ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand feet! 


So 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


“‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job" * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins will also 
have amazing new temperature controls. They'll 
give you constant, cozy warmth through the coldest 
weather, keep you cool and refreshed through the 
tropics. They'll have improved air distribution to 
insure “clean” air at all times. 


Comfort-wise, you have much to expect from 
AiResearch tomorrow. Then all our specialized expe- 
rience will go to engineering new air and temperature 
control devices for your better living on the ground 
as well as in the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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the tenure of representatives from two 


to four years with half the House elected 
every two years. This, Lea said, would 
raise the standards of Congress, elimi- 
nating the necessity of members’ becom- 
ing “embroiled in politics” every two 
years. : 
@ Chairman Sol Bloom of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee: Bestow on the 
House as well as the Senate authority 
over ratification of treaties. This would 
eliminate the necessity of a two-thirds’ 
Senate vote to ratify and would require 
instead a majority vote of both houses. 
Bloom last week claimed that “nobody 
opposes the idea but a few senators.” 
The proposal to revamp the electoral 
count caught at least the academic in- 
terest of Washington. There was con- 
siderable agreement that the Nov. 7 elec- 
tion had shown up the electoral-college 
system. Rep. Eugene Worley of Texas, 
who also is working on a reform amend- 
ment, said that the system is “both out- 
worn and outgrown.” Worley’s major 
criticism was directed at the loop- < 


Blood to Win 
Red Cross officials had noted the 


alarming decrease—from 102,304 pints 
for the week of Oct. 2-7 to 85,640 in 
the week ended Nov. 4. There was a 
plausible explanation: When news from 
the war fronts was unsensational, military 
operations appeared routine, or victory 
seemed imminent, donors broke appoint- 
ments and donations lagged. Spurred by 
an editorial in the Paris edition of the 
Army newspaper Stars and Stripes, the 
Red Cross last week made a fresh ap- 
peal. “It takes blood to win a war,” the 
GI editors said, and the Rea Cross echoed 
the statement. 

Army medics, the paper reported, have 
set a quota of 5 pints of blood for every 
man in combat. Thus far in the European 
Theater of Operations, they have been 
able to store up only 2 pints a man. 

In Washington, Red Cross officials 
gave the nation’s annual quota as about 
100,000 pints a week, or approximately 
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5,000,000 a year. This year 4,704,766 
pints have been collected with the pros- 
pect that donations, following their nor- 
mal trend, will decline in the holiday 
season. Only by a last-minute sense of 
public responsibility to our fighting men 
can the blood-bank demands be’ met. 

@ Last Thursday President Roosevelt 
publicly took note of a rumor that blood 
plasma was being sold to wounded men 
at the fighting fronts. The President’s 
comment: “An unqualified falsehood” 
typical of the “ingenious ways the enemy 
is trying to hinder our war effort either 
by direct sabotage or indirect rumor mon- 
gering.” His recommendation: “Persons 
spreading such rumors should be re- 
ported to the FBI.” j 


The Judge Won't Talk 


Neither his face nor his manner be- 
trayed agitation. The spectacled man in 
the dark, double-breasted suit walked 
quietly into the courtroom in Albany, 





hole whereby electors are not con- 
stitutionally bound to cast their bal- 
lot for the candidate who receives 
the most popular votes. Just such 
a technique to oppose the fourth 
term was attempted unsuccessfully 
in Texas and Mississippi -this 
year. 


A Prison Bars 


Frank Bortner had served twenty 
years for the murder of his wife. 
On Sept. 11, he left Auburn Prison 
a free man, then went to work in 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Curtiss-Wright 
aircraft plant. But life was strange 
and difficult. At 60, unaccustomed 
to any living other than that of 
regimented penitentiary routine, 
Bortner became “sick and unable 
to keep up with the pace of the 
present world.” 

These thoughts he set down last 
week in letters to his parole officer 
and to The Buffalo Evening News. 
“I am sick and cannot stand the 
work,” he wrote. “It is too hea 
after doing twenty years. I will 
go back to my old place in Auburn 
and shut the door and forget the 
world.” 

Bortner went to the prison gates 
last Monday and sought to reenter. 
But prisons are as hard to get into 
as they are to get out of. Instead 
he was detained in the Erie County 
jail. There he changed his mind—he 
would not ask to be reimprisoned 
if he could get lighter work out- 
side. It appeared, however, that 
now the decision was out of his 
hands. The parole board said 
Bortner’s behavior was “erratic and 
unpredictable” and that he might 
be sent back to Auburn on a psy- 
chiatrist’s recommendation— 
er he wanted to or not. 





International 
Broadway Beauty: The Sixth War.Loan Drive 
for $14,000,000,000 officially opened this Monday, 
but New York jumped the gun by three days when 
President Roosevelt pressed a button in the White 
House and lighted the torch of this Statue of Lib- 
erty in Times Square. The reproduction is made of 
plastic asbestos, it weighs 15 tons, and it towers 55 
feet above Broadway. It was put there by the Mo- 
tion Picture Activities Committee of the New York 
area and the War Finance Committee for New York. 


N.Y., where the _ extraordinary 
grand jury awaited him. When he 
emerged two hours later, he had 
the same calm air. Justice Gilbert 
V. Schenck of the New York Su- 
preme Court had signed a waiver ' 
of immunity limited to his official 
acts but had refused to sign a gen- 
eral waiver. 
- There lay the hitch. For al- 
though the jurist had replied to 
some questions, he had declined to 
answer many more, to the dissatis- 
faction of Special Prosecutor George 
P. Monaghan, directing the crime 
inquiry ordered a year ago by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey... 

Last week, as Monaghan pur- 
sued his job of destroying the high- 

wered Democratic machine of 

e O’Connell brothers; known as 
Albany’s “Little Tammany” (NeEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 20), the Schenck balk 
was typical of the difficulties beset- 
ting the investigation. A subpoena, 
served on the jurist, informed him 
he was to be questioned in “an in- 
quiry into his official acts.” 

Chiefly Monaghan was interested 
in finding out what took place when 
Justice Schenck, as a member of 
the Appellate Division last winter, 
allegedly sought to sway his col- 
leagues to a decision favorable to 
the O’Connells. Under the New 
York State Constitution, a public 
official is required to sign a waiver 
of immunity or risk removal pro- 
ceedings; Schenck signee one but 
insisted that matters discussed by 
him and his fellow jurists were be- 
yond the scope of the inquiry. 
Within 24 hours Monaghan took a 
new tack: He appealed to the Ap- 
pellate Division to decide whether 
Schenck could be compelled to an- 
swer. 

But the week was not without 
dividends for Monaghan: Justice 
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HILIP Morris & 
Two FINE Pip 






yim 


And a world of new pleasure for the man who loves his pipe 


Don’t blame your pipe when it any’ pipe you own #aste better. 


goes “haywire” to yourtongue. Each mixture is well above PROOF A- PLENTY! 

Instead, take this suggestion. 9V¢t@ge--- in quality, blending 
Try these two unusual pipe- and remarkable lack of bite. 
mixtures. Try both. Perhaps Both represent a big step for- 
even mix them, and try the “4% d in preparing fine pipe 
combination tobacco ...a Philip Morris ad- 


; : vance that keeps the flavor in, 
You're almost certain to find pur “the bite out!” 


one is exactly the pipe tobacco 


Laboratory measurement of 
the irritation (“bite”) in 
smoke, indicates that the 
average of six other lead- 
ing pipe tobaccos is over 
THREE TIMES AS IRRITAT- 
ING as REVELATION! You'll 











; ; Today—at your favorite to- find this goes for BOND 
you've been looking for. bacco counter—act on this STREET too! 
Exactly the blend to make suggestion. 








“Contains a rare aromatic tobacco 
never before used in popular-price 
blends . . . wonderful flavor .. . 
aroma, even the ladies approve. 
Smooth, cool, clean-burning. 


A magnificent “flavor-balance” of 
five different, superb tobaccos . . . 
cut five different ways; it packs 
well . . . smokes clean, cool and 
even—every puff a pleasure! 





Pause Monnts © Ce iz: 
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Great day in the morning! 


This country is coming out of the 
night with a great, new confidence 
in its own powers —attributable, in 
part, to the unbelievable miracles of 
American production. 

That we can outproduce the world 
is no longer a vain boast—it has 
been proved, to the conviction of all, 
under the lash of war necessity. 

This proved ability to produce 
vast volume, swiftly, bears a definite 


* Pronounced: “HOO-DYE” 


relationship to the world-wide vacu- 
um of human need, which War’s 
destruction has created. 

America stands ready to satisfy 
this vacuum. America can satisfy it. 
And it logically follows that our 
national economic reward will be in 
proportion to the preponderant serv- 
ice we render. 

That reward will be shared 
in, directly or indirectly, by 
every man, woman and child in 


the United States. It will be 


© 1944, HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


reflected in better living and greater 
home-happiness for our whole citi- 
zenship. This nation’s new standards 
of living will beggar anything we 
have ever before known. 

Thus, again, in peace as in wat, 
America’s well-being hinges on our 
power to produce. 

HOUDAILLE* will march 
with America’s armies of In- 
dustry into the great new 
day, the glory of which is 
already bursting upon us. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Office— Detroit 26, Michigan 


Manufacturers of precision 
craft, railway, maritime, mec 


s and equipment for the automotive, air- 
ical refrigeration, radio and other industries 
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Justice Schenck wouldn’t answer 


Parton Swift, presiding at the extraordi- 
nary term of Supreme Court, granted the 
prosecutor’s motion to transfer out of 
Albany County the trial of John J. Mur- 
phy, treasurer of the Albany County 
Democratic organization who is accused 
of stealing $45,000 in campaign funds. 
His trial will be held in New York City. 
It was in support of this motion for a 
change of venue that Monaghan had 
produced jecords of tapped telephone 
- conversations between Daniel F. Q’Con- 
nell and Justice Schenck. These talks, 
the prosecutor argued, plainly showed 
an unhealthy relation between the ma- 
chine and certain members of the judi- 
ciary and made necessary a shift of the 
trial to another county. 


Fourth and Plainest 


The President faced the fireplace, with _ 


his back to the door; but his greeting was 
warm: “Come on ‘in, Ed, I'm going to 
pour you some tea.” 

The White House callers, Edwin Hal- 
sey, 
David Lynn, veteran architect of the 
Capitol, had been there countless times 
before. Their mission was simple: As 
representatives of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee planning the Jan. 20th 
inaugural, they wanted ty Fl the Pres- 
ident’s wishes. But they were a long time 
finding out. 

For 30 minutes, then 45, almost an 
hour, Mr. Roosevelt discussed the his- 
tory of the great domed Capitol with 
Halsey and Lynn, both steeped in its 
lore. Finally the President came to the 
point: For his fourth inaugural he want- 
ed to take the oath in the White House. 
The cost would be only $2,000 instead of 
the $25,000 required to hold the inau- 
gural in the traditional manner on the 
east steps of the Capitol. It would be in 
keeping with wartime. 

us last week Franklin D. Roosevelt 


enial secretary of the Senate, and. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





tion of six new major valley authorities 
comparable to the TVA, the President 
touched on some of the most challeng- 
ing brain-twisters in public administra- 
tion. He mentioned, with specific ref- 
erence to the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority, two basic problems: 

1—Reconciling the interests of the 
separate states in the valley. 

2—Deciding who would build the 
dams: the Army engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


cited the success of the TVA in satis- 
fying the states within its domain. 
However, there is a signal difference 
between the Tennessee and Missouri 
Valleys. All the states in the former 
have sufficient rainfall for agriculture: 
all the states in the Missouri Valley 
do not. In most of the nation west of 
the 100th meridian the demand for 
water for irrigation complicates and 
sharpens the conflict over river de- 
velopments. 

Both the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have been 
building dams and otherwise tinker- 
ing with our rivers for many years. 
The Army engineers look after navi- 
gation and flood control; the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s official job is to build 
irrigation projects. Under Secretary 
Ickes, the Interior Department, of 
which the Bureau of Reclamation is a 
part, has been very active also in pro- 
moting hydroelectric developments. 


> Qn the Missouri, the Interior De- 
partment therefore has naturally be- 
come identified with the up-river 
states, which are primarily interested 
in beneficial use of the water, while 
the Army engineers have become 
identified with the down-stream states: 
Both have worked on the Missouri, 
$—but never according to a basic co- 
ordinated plan. 

_. The proposed Missouri Valley Au- 
thority would not automatically com- 
pose these conflicts and rivalries. But 
it would transfer the responsibility 
for settling them from Washington to 
a semi-autonomous authority com- 
parable to.the TVA. Both the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are opposed to that. Secretary 
Ickes is wholly in accord with co- 
ordination but would prefer to have 
it done in his department. 


long maintained, a river valley forms 
a natural unit for development. The 
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Who Will Harness the Rivers? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Tn discussing last week the crea—~ TVA has shown what can be done in 


On the first point, the President’ 


Beyond doubt, as the President has 


harnessing a river for multiple pur- 
poses: electricity, navigation, and flood 
control. But the TVA has done more 
than build an integrated system of 
dams. Among other things it has 
marketed electricity, promoted local 
industries, produced an improved 
fertilizer, and introduced soil-conserv- 
ing farm practices. 

But suppose that a similar authority 
is created for every river valley. The 
President spoke of six others. In 1936, 
the Water Resources Committee of the 
National Resources Committee sug- 
gested the division of the nation into 
seventeen water-planning districts. 
By further subdivision, one could in- 
crease the number of valley units to 
several score. 

In most of these, irrigation would 
not be a factor. In some hydro- 
electricity ‘would not be a major 
factor. In many, navigation would not 
be a consideration. But in nearly all 
the lessening of soil erosion would be 
an imperative objective. 

So the valley authorities—whether 
they be seven, seventeen, or 50 in 
number—would cut across not only 
the rival dam-building and water- 
controlling agencies in the Federal 
government but those concerned with 
land use. Would these central agen- 
cies, with all their experience and 
research facilities, disappear? If not, 
how would they dovetail with a series 
of valley authorities? 

No one has answered those ques- 
tions yet. Morris L. Cooke, who prob- 
ably has given more thought to them 
than anyone else, says bluntly that: 
“The relation of such a semi-autono- 
mous agency to, and its servicing by, 
the Federal government is among the 
unsolved bet, sexo of public adminis- 
tration.”. 


A solution may not seem urgent. 
But interested parties, and many who 
have no direct interests but do have 
viewpoints, are now trying to peg 
down old claims or stake out new 
ones. During the next twelve months, 
Congress probably. will authorize—al- 
though probably not vote funds for— 
a good many postwar river develop- 
ment projects. This may be done 
either through the traditional pork 
barrel or in furtherance of integrated - 
plans. Almost certainly it will be the 
former: method unless the problem 
stated by Mr. Cooke is faced and 
solved. 




















ILLIONS of returning servicemen will want and must have work, 
making the billions of dollars’ worth of new goods people will need 
and want—when victory is won. Such is the challenge facing industry 
today —the challenge of converting back to consumer production as 


fast as it went to war. 









to American enterprise. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


RS 


With additional planes now available for all imprenret types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 


minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will hel 
you solve many a shipping pore Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Par: 
Avenue, New York i. N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Gets there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


And in this vital job, amr ExPREsS will continue to serve all industry, 
with the high-speed delivery of conversion tools and materials. With 
greatly expanded coverage and facilities, AIR EXPRESS will play its 
indispensable part in this race against time —to create new oppor- 
tunities for business at home, and to open vast foreign markets 
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decided to be the first President-elect 
since Rutherford B. Hayes (1877) to take 
the oath in the Executive Mansion. Other 
high spots in the White House week: 
@ On Thursday, Mr. Roosevelt renomi- 
nated War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes, 
and the Senate confirmed the action the 
same day. Bymes, hurt because of the 
treatment accorded his ambition to be 
the Vice Presidential nominee last July, 
had planned to retire to private law prac- 
tice; now he would remain until the de- 
feat of Germany. 

@ On Friday, the President reiterated to 


_ a news conference his desire for compul- 


sory one-year postwar training for youth, 
but still declined to specify that it should 
be military. Only a day earlier the annual 
assembly of Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops had urged postponement of Con- 
gressional action on peacetime military 
training until after the war. 


The Prelates on Peace 


Plainly, so far as the American hier- 
archy was concerned, the Soviet Union 
and the Catholic Church still did not see 
eye to eye last week on the postwar 
world. Holding their annual meeting in 
Washington, the American Archbishops 
and Bishops made two things unmistak- 
able: (1) they did not like the treatment 
of Poland; (2) they could not subscribe 
to the Soviet contention that each of the 
major powers should have the right of 
veto in the ultimate peace organization. 

American Catholics, they said in a 
formal resolution, “would ever resent 
their country’s being made a party to the 
de-Christianization of historic Catholic 
peoples” epitomized by Poland and the 
Baltic states. 

Regarding the Soviet view that any use 
of force against an aggressor must be ap- 
proved unanimously by the major powers 
—even though the aggressor might be one 
of the voters—the prelates were equally 
emphatic: The peace organization “must 
not allow any nation to sit in judgment 
in its own case.” 


Christmas in November 


Into the modest yellow frame house 
in Cheyenne the packages streamed un- 
endingly. From a rehabilitation center at 
Lowry Field, Colo., an Army plane 
brought the handiwork of wounded sol- 
diers: a toy tommy gun, walking ducks, 
and a wheelbarrow. The Miami Daily 
News sent a miniature Army camp, a 
model church with ringing chimes, a 
xylophone, and a music box. Scores of 
private donors contributed a deluge of 
other playthings, money, and messages 
of hope and cheer. 

Never too busy, even at war, to heed 
a child’s tug at its heartstrings, the na- 
tion thus centered its sympathetic atten- 
tion on a wistful little boy in Wyoming 
whom doctors gave only a few weeks to 
live: He was 38-year-old Forest Hoffman, 
otherwise known as “Nubbins,” the vic- 
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tim of a sarcoma of the bladder which 
had spread to his kidneys and was slow- 
ly bleeding him to death. That he would 
survive until Christmas was unlikely. 


*Twas the Night Before Christmas... 





Faced with this grim deadline for their . 


only child, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Hoff- 
man—both in their late.20s—had resolved 
that there was one thing, at least, they 
could do: Speed up Christmas—Santa 
and tree and all—for Nubbins to enjoy 
while he could. Word of the family’s 


International 
Christmas came early for Nubbins 


plan spread when Hoffman, a lean, be- 
spectacled baggage clerk for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, began scouting around 
for a tree. °* 

The Hoffmans got not one tree, but 
four. William M. (Big Bill) Jeffers, 
Union Pacific chief, ordered a turkey 
dinner and fixings and arranged for a spe- 
cially dedicated presentation of the Lord’s 
Prayer over the weekly company broad- 
cast. Thé closets and corners of the un- 
pretentious four-room dwelling over- 
flowed with all the gifts people could 
muster to delight a small boy. 


. .. And All Through the House: 
This Sunday Nubbins had his Christmas- 
in-November. Wasted to a mere 22 
pounds, he sat up to celebrate with his 
parents. Outside—so as not to excite him 
unduly—reporters and newsreel camera- 
men waited. Unmindful of his new fame, 
Nubbins was bright-eyed but not too sur- 
prised at the arrival of St. Nick (a Chey- 
enne businessman). Gently, his mother 
and father helped him make friends with 
a frisky black cocker spaniel, Skipper 
(Parky, the family mongrel, was run over 
by a bus). The Hoffmans held out little 
hope for an upset of the doctor’s verdict, 
but should there, miraculously, be one, 
they promised an even merrier Christmas 
for Nubbins on Dec. 25. 


CTRIC HEATERS ’ | 
ae) PROBLEMS 
SOLV S 
. AND HUNDREDS MORE 


YOU CAN SOLVE 
sun ce kat -_ THAT SPECIAL 
TEL S HEATING PROBLEM 


Do you want to heat the cab of a traveling 
crane ... or an isolated watchman’s hut... 
or a corner in some loft? Do you want to 
“spot heat” a moving member in a special 
machine, or a plastic press, or a folding 
machine, a glue cooker or a shoe stitcher 
or a warming oven? Do you want heat 
that you can turn on and off at the touch 
of a button? Then you will be interested in 
Cutler-Hammer Electric Heat, tool of a thou- 
sand uses, capable of being shaped, applied 
and controlled in more ways than perhaps 
you ever thought possible. You may also be 
interested in the judgment of plant execu- 
tives and machine designers who know the 
cters keep dies het importance of the correct, efficient and eco- 
eee . nomical solution of such heating problems. 
They have found that Cutler-Hammer’s spe- 
cialized knowledge in this field, dating from 
1910, has been directly instrumental in 
securing to them the utmost advantages of 
the electric heating method. Why not write 
Cutler-Hammer today for details of Cutler- 
Hammer Electric Heat? CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Cutler Hammer 
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No Civilian Interference 


Since President George Washington 
exercised field command in putting down 
the Whisky Rebellion in 1794, there has 
been little dispute that the President of 
the United States, whoever he might be, 
could direct actual military operations as 
Commander-in-Chief if he chose. In the 
present war, the question has been raised 
several times: Has President Roosevelt 
ever overruled his admirals and generals 
on matters of strategy? Last week, 
NEWSWEEK put this question and others 
to one man in Washington who should 
know—Admiral William D. Leahy. The 
‘result was Leahy’s first interview since he 
became Mr. Roosevelt’s Chief of Staff 
after Pearl Harbor, and his answer to the 
prime question was an unqualified no. 


Le in Braid; For 28 months, 
Leahy has presided over most meetings 
of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. The President’s military “legman” 
and closest adviser on war operations, 
Leahy sees him once daily, on an aver- 
age. He outranks both Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, and Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Fleet Commander- 
in-Chief—this by grace of his prior at- 
tainment of four-star rank and possession 
of the war’s most resounding title: “Chief 
of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Army and Navy:” 

In the whole 28 months he has made 
only one public statement: to brand as a 
canard the campaign rumor that a war- 
ship had been dispatched to the Aleu- 
tians to retrieve Fala, supposedly forgot- 
ten there on the Hawaiian trip. 


The Admiral Defines: Reticent about 
the top-level conferences of the Presi- 
dent and other chiefs of state, where 
grand strategy is formed, Leahy last 
week gave this succinct outline of how 
Anglo-American forces interlock for strat- 
egy purposes: 

“Wherever it originates, grand strat- 
egy is developed by the Joint or Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff comprise Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Admiral King, Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
and myself. These, plus Field Marshal 
Sir Alan F. Brooke, Marshal Sir Charles 
F. A. Portal, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Andrew B. Cunningham, Gen. Sir Hast- 
ings L. Ismay and Maj. Gen. R. E. Lay- 
cock, comprise the Combined Chiefs. 

“When problems come up to the Joint 
Chiefs they are referred by them to 
working committees, drawn from the 
War P Divisions of the Army and 
Navy. Results of studies by these com- 
mittees are handed back to the Joint 
Chiefs, who discuss them at length. 
There differences are ironed out. 

“If the British have an interest, the 
plans are then presented to the Com- 


U. 8, Army Photo from Harris & Ewing 
Leahy: F.D.R. “has always accepted...” 


bined Chiefs and the same process is re- 


peated. 

“The differences have been marked at 
times, but in every case complete agree- 
ment has been reached. Then, general in- 
structions are issued to area command- 
ers, who have the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the plans. ; 

“The President is notified and kept 
thoroughly informed on details. He fre- 
quently expresses opinions but has al- 
ways accepted the plans presented to 
him by his Chiefs of Staff.” 

‘On other war questions, the following 


_may be accepted as Leahy’s attitude. 


BATTLESHIPS vs. AIRPLANES: Enemy 
possession of battleships makes it neces- 
sary that we have them, too. Even de 
Seversky probably knows now that if we 
didn’t have them in the Philippines, our 
landing force at Leyte would have been 
destroyed by the Jap attack. But this is 
not derogatory to the magnificent con- 
tribution of air power, which has made 
possible all Pacific campaigns. 


Puitiprines CaMPaIGN: There: were 
many sound arguments pro and con on 
whether the islands should be taken or 
by-passed. Gen. Douglas MacArthur is a 
splendid soldier and the leader best qual- 
ihed to direct the campaign. 


Postwar CooperaTiIon: In common 
with all informed officers, he hopes and 
believes the peace wi maintained 
by American and British cooperation, and 
he hopes with everyone that Russia will 
take part, too. 


Jap SuRRENDER: While their defeat is 
inevitable, it will be costly for us and 
may take a long time, for the Japanese 
are desperate fighters. ‘ 












How to clean-a 


D’s cleaning his conscience, as well as 

his furnace, He’s doing his job as 

a patriotic American. He knows that just 

a thin film of soot in the furnace cuts 

heating efficiency greatly. And today, it’s 
vital to. conserve coal. 


This is not because less coal is being 
produced. Millions more tons are being 


mined this year than last. Mine opera-_ 


tors and miners alike are doing a splendid 
job. And there are adequate rail facilities 
for hauling coal to your city. 


But, certain grades and sizes of coal 


_ are néeded for war production. And, in 
‘ addition, your local dealer is handi- 


capped by a shortage in manpower, 
trucks and tires. So, be patient with him. 


Little, eommon-sense precautions can 
make: your coal pile last 10% longer— 
and cut that much off your fuel bill. 
Clean your heating system. “Winterize” 
“your house with weatherstripping and 
storm windows. Close off unused rooms. 
For other suggestions see your coal dealer. 
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conscience! 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 


ii 
Jk . 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Col and Sere Amero 
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Strange Fate of Adolf Hitler: 
To What Valhalla Has He Gone? 


Himmler Picks Up the Reins, 
Assumes New and Broader Powers 
as Mystic Fiihrer Fades Away 


’ Nobody ever dreamed that Adolf Hit- 
ler would miss the last act of “Gotter- 
daimmerung.” Yet, as the twilight of the 
Nazi gods deepened over the Reich, the 
Fiihrer had for all practical purposes al- 
ready departed for Valhalla. In body, he 
probably still dwelt in his eyrie at Berch- 
tesgaden. But the restless spirit that gov- 
erned the Germans was obviously miss- 
ing, and in its place there ruled grim 
Heinrich Himmler. That was about as 
much as emerged from a welter of fact 
and fancy last week. 

It was not the way the world had ex- 
pected Hitler to make his exit, and there 
was still a chance he would reappear. 
But ever since the army plot of last July, 
Himmler had taken more and more power 
while the Fiihrer slipped into the back- 
ground. Nearly every public event inside 
the Reich pointed to this development. 
Hitler’s failure to speak on the anniver- 
sary of the Munich beer-hall putsch mere- 


ly spotlighted what informed observers * 


already knew (NEwSWEEK, July 3). 


Madman or F wptive The obviously 
lame excuse that Himmler had to read 


the speech because Hitler did not have 


Heinrich Himmler: Right in the Fihrer’s shoes 


time was the signal for a worldwide flood 
of stories telling what was ly wrong 
with the Fihrer. From “unimpeachable, 
authoritative, generally reliable, and com- 
petent” sources correspondents raised a 
jungle of conj ‘fs 

@ The Fiihrer is ill. He is suffering from: 
Paralysis of his right side with consequent 


impairment of speech, a throat tumor, . 


concussion of the brain, an ear inflamma- 
tion which damaged his vocal cords, nerv- 
ous exhaustion, and yellow jaundice. 

The paralysis came when a bloodclot 

formed on his brain. The throat tumor 
was removed by four physicians, includ- 
ing a well-known anti-Nazi. The brain 
concussion was a delayed action of the 
July 21 bombing. The same blast in- 
flamed an ear which was injured in a 
sparring bout with his manservant Wal- 
ther Meyer, in the late ’30s. 
@ The Fihrer is insane. Dr. William 
Brown, director of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Institute of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, a he went cuckoo— 
mad. It’s my view he now probably is 
being kept under restraint, physically 
and politically.” . 

. Other sources said Hitler was kept 
from the radio because Himmler feared a 
complete breakdown or dangerous ad- 
libbing on the air. One story reported 
that a special news staff at Berchtesgaden 
printed a “doctored” issue of the Vdélk- 
ischér Beobachter to hide the unfavor- 
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able military situation from the Fiihrer. 
@ The Fiihrer is in flight or captivity. He 
has fled by submarine or plane to Spain, 
Portugal, Argentina, and Japan. 


The New Leader: Meanwhile, Ger- 
man writers and newscasters, who have 
watched their words closely for more 
than a decade, have suddenly begun re- 
ferring to Himmler as Reichsfiihrer—Hit- 
ler’s own title—instead of using his full 
designation of Reichsfiihrer der Schutz. 
Staffen. : 

If more evidence were needed, Himm- 
ler has seized control of organizations 
which may’ give him fuller power over the 
destinies of Germany than Hitler ever 
had. He is:. 

@ Minister of the Interior. 

@ Chief of the S.S. 

@ Supreme Commander of the German 
Home Army. 

@ Supreme Commander of the Volks- 
sturm. 

@. Supreme Commander of the Volksgren- 
adier Divisions. 

@ Supreme Commander of the Hitler 
Youth Divisions. 

@ Chief of the Reich Labor Service. 

@ Chief of the Security Police. ; 

@ Chief of the Gestapo. 

@ Commander of the Wehrmacht’s prop- 
aganda companies. 

@ Commander of the Reich’s front-line 
districts. 

@ Commander of the rear areas of the 


~ Wehrmacht. 


The failure of the revolt against Hitler 
last July also marked a singular triumph 
for Himmler, lo army’s most im- 

lacable foe in the army-Nazi struggle 
or power. But the Gestapo head appar- 
ently used his victory to make some kind 
of peace with the generals. 

The dispute between the army and the 
Nazi party is too fundamental to be set- 
tled by such concessions as Himmler has 
made. The insults heaped upon Marshal 


‘Erwin von Witzleben before he was 


sentenced to death for his part in the 
plot against Hitler left a burning resent- 
ment in the higiter army ranks. And even 
beyond that, the army does not agree 
with the Nazi idea that Germans must 
fight on and on in a sort of “planned 
chaos” so that a new Nazism can rise 
phoenixlike from the ruins. It was 
against this concept that the officers re- 
volted last July. | 


The Informer 


It took the court clerk 80 minufes to 
read out all 50 counts of the indictment, 
among them: theft, arson, rape, torture 


* and murder. At each count the defendant 


Georges Mathieu, 24, alias “the Big One,” 
nodded. He even smiled a “those were 
the days” smile when the evidence dis- 
closed that he had branded the breasts 
of fourteen women: with red-hot irons 
before he raped them. 

This trial at Clermont-Ferrand last 
week—one of .the series of purges of 














His war Job... 
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caring the jungles 


America’s farms will need Men 


Many a farm-bred boy is now“ plowing” roads 
throu jungles, clearing airstrips and digging 
foxholes. When this “battlefield, farming” i 
done there are many reasons why he'll be needed 
back on the land, many reasons why it will 
provide him a worthwhile livelihood: 


America’s farms are today doing a bigger 
job than ever before...feeding not only our , 
armies but helping to feed our allies and 
many of the liberated peoples as well. 


Many farms are now being worked by older 
folks who had thought their active farming 
days were over, and with the help of tem- 
porary workers and neighbors. 


_After the war, farms, which normally pro- 
vide livelihoods for almost a quarter of this 
country’s workers—will continue to need men so 
that there will be plenty of food for a healthy, 
vigorous America and for export, too. 
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French collaborationists—showed what 
the Gestapo could do to a man’s ¢charac- 
ter. For Mathieu was no. apache born of 
the slums. The son of a general, he was 
a cadet at Saint-Cyr when the Germans 
came. Then the military academy was 
closed and Mathieu, like thousands of 
other young patriots, joined the Maquis. 
He became one of the underground’s 
best informed and most trusted agents. 

Then in October 1948, Mathieu fell 
into the hands of the Gestapo. He broke 
under torture and turned informer against 
his former friends. Among other rewards, 
“the Big One” earned the favors of Frau- 


lein Gerta Brandt (“The Panther”) of the. 


Gestapo. Between them, the pair became 
the terror of Clermont-Ferrand, sending 
scores of people to torture and death. 
Once in the game, Mathieu liked it so 
well that he only asked expenses and a 
chance to loot the homes of his victims. 
The court sentenced him to death. 


Belgian Stew 


The crisis that had threatened the Bel- 
gian Government ever since it returned 
to Brussels on Sept. 8 finally arrived last 
week. On Nov. 14, in the face of mount- 
ing criticism over its policies on food, in- 
flation, and the elimination of collabora- 
tors, Premier Hubert Pierlot took the ex- 
tremely forceful step of ordering the dis- 
solution of the “Secret” or “White Arthy” 
—the 50,000 fighters of the Belgian re- 
sistance movement. 


“Resign!” All these amateur soldiers 
were told to hand in their weapons by 
Nov. 18; in return they would receive 
1,000 francs and a chance to join the 
regular army. The demands of resistance 
leaders and the Communists—that the 
underground army retain its arms and its 


identity—were rejected as they had been - 


in France by Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
But the opposition in Belgium” went 
much farther than it had in France. Three 
Ministers, Dr. Albert Marteaux and Ray- 
mond Dispy, both Communists, and Fer- 
nand Demany, member of the resistance 


group, resigned when the government 


ignored their continued protests. In Brus- 
sels some 2,500 men and women marched 
outside government buildings on the Rue 
de la Loi, panrggee! in condemni 
the government, shouted: “Resign! 
outside Pierlot’s office. - 


Allied “Police”: A reluctant decision 
by Se Las ele pay ae 
by the government saved it from im- 
mediate collapse. Pierlot thereupon re- 
iterated the government’s order to the 


Next Maj. Gen. G. W. J. Erskine, the 
head of the Allied Military Mission in 
Brussels, announced that if necessary “Al- 
lied military forces, at the request of the 
government, would assist in restoring law 
and order.” That was enough to make the 
Communist Ministers reconsider. After a 
conference with Erskine, they promised 





oe 
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to support the government policy and 
“do everything in their power to main- 
tain order.” The National Union of Re- 
sistance Groups ordered its members to 
turn in their weapons to resistance lead- 
ers on the deadline day. 

As the deadline passed, some 15,000 


~\ 


British Combine 


Allied arms kept Pierlot in office 


men and women marched through Brus- 


sels. They waved red banners and hidden . 


arms bulged beneath their clothing. Al- 
lied troops and armored cars stood ready 
for action on side streets while the dem- 
onstrators shouted “Down with Pierlot!” 
But if Pierlot went, he might be succeed- 
ed by an Allied “protective government.” 


Syllogism by Franco 

Gen. Francisco Franco, who has prob- 
ably never read George Bernard Shaw, 
two weeks ago came up with an argu- 
ment that for upside-down reasoning 
might have come straight out of the per- 
verse Irishman’s works. Franco argued 
that Spain had really been extremely 
neutral during the war and cited as evi- 
dence the fact that it did not attack 
France when France was knocked out in 
1940. From this thesis the Caudillo rea- 
soned it was most logical that “the na- 
tions which have shown their interest in 
peace by remaining at peace” should 
take part in making the peace treaty. 
Therefore, Spain should have a hand in 
any peace conference following the war. 

But last week in the House of Com- 
mons, Richard Law, British Minister of 
State, took a decidedly non-Shavian view 
of this reasoning. The British Govern-. 
ment, he said, saw no reason why any 
country which had not contributed to the 
Allied war effort should get a seat at the 
peace table. When Tom Driberg, Inde- 
pendent M.P., asked whether the gov- 
ernment was fooled by Franco's “belated 
lip service to democracy,” Law added 
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This Book Tells 3 Ways Your Product 
with Silentbloc 








SILENTBLOC 


Controls Vibration and: 
Absorbs Shock Loads 


General Silentbloc rubber mountings damp 
or isolate vibration, cushion shock loads 
and absorb noise in motors and moving 
equipment. Silentbloc is not just ‘a piece 
of rubber.”” It is an engineered mounting, 
made of any metal and rubber, designed to 
give predictable performance with specified 
rate of deflection in any plane. Its better 
control of vibration and shock load may 
enable you to lighten your product, step 
up efficiency and lengthen life. 
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SILENTBLOC 
Gives Torque Action 
Without Lubrication 

If your product has oscillating parts, you 
may make a radical improvement with 
General Silentbloc rubber torque bearings. 


Silentbloc construction gives indestructible * 


rubber-to-metal union—no chemical bond 
—éan’t slip. Needs no lubrication; 
unharmed by dust: General engineers can 
design a Silentbloc bearing for your specific 
needs, with controlled amplitude, using any 


metal and rubber. Eliminating lubricated 


bearing may cut your production cost. 


x 







Write for Booklet showing details of patented Silentbloc construction—outer 
metal sleeve into which rubber ring isecompressed and inner sleeve or shaft “shot” through 
rubber. Radial compressive force of elongated rubber forms indestructible rubber-to-metal 
union. Address The General Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. 5, 
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SILENTBLOC 


Corrects for Misalignment 
in Bearings and Shafts 
General Silentbloc bushings are used to 
correct for misalignment in needle or ball 
bearings in a series, in long shaft supports 
and in hinges. Loading and stress caused by 
misalignment are taken up by the resilient 
rubber between metal sleeves. Silentbloc 
bushings offer a double advantage: 1. Pro- 
tection against wear and damage. 2. Saving 
on machining and fitting to close tolerances. 
Bushings can be made of any metal and any 


rubber, including oil-resistant synthetics, 


Wabash, Indiana. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 
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to the men and women who- haye 
contributed to the production and transpor- 
tation of the thousands of items necessary to 
supply the nation’s wartime needs at home 
and abroad. 


And an orchid or two to the engineers 
who designed Hyatt Roller Bearings into the 
machinery that made possible the seemingly 


impossible in production. ' Hs 


Millions of Hyatt Roller Bearings are dois: 

a superb job everywhere—factories—mills— 
oil er ee ee 
struction jobs... 

Hyatt Roller , Bearings increase aaacite 
performance—prolong the life of équipment 
and cut maintenance cost. 


sk Hyate engineers 

— specialists in 
solving bearing 
problems —are 
at your service 42 
forconsultation. 












HYATT-BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


WARRISON, NEW ISNSSY + CHICAGO »° DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 


> cryptically belt teassuringly: 





oy ehidk the 
government are more wide. a" than 
some people.suppose.” 

ile Britain showed’ its g ing in- 
difference'to~ the neuttal it ‘formerly 
courted, Spain displayed mounting 
friendliness toward France by announc- 
ing full recognition of the French Provi- 
sional Government. And in the Pyrenees, 


..where Spanish units of the French Forces 
... of the Interior had launched an attack on 


the. Franco regime, the French were in 
full control-on their side of the border 


- and the abortive attempt to restore the 
_ Spanish Republic was admitted a failure. 


Red Spanish Blues 


Hitherto..Gen. Francisco Franco had 
dealt’ with pcnection plots among his 
officers—and vare mostly monarchists 
—with Machined wisdom. He simply 
called in the offending officer, compli- 
mented him on his fine work, and raised 
his salary. It always worked. 

Last week, however, Franco appar- 
ently decided to crack ‘down instead of 
buttering up. He ordered the arrest of 
Lt. Gen. Esteban Infantes, last com- 
mander of the so-called Blue Division, 
which once fought by the side of the 
Wehrmacht on. the Russian front. The 


. charge was “engaging in Communist ac- 


tivities,” and the general’s brother and 
several of his officers were accused of the 
same offense. Actually, Infantes is well 
known as a staunch monarchist, and it 
was-far more likely that he had plotted to 
restore Don Juan as King. 

Nevertheless, ane ‘arrest of Infantes 
brought to light the curious fact that the 
Blue Division was not always so blue as 


* it seemed. For example, last fall when 


remnants of the organization’s air force 
were en route from the Russian front to 
Spain, their transport plane landed at 
Warsaw. Upon taking off, the astonished 


pilot discovered he had an extra passen- 


ger on board—a prominent Polish’ under- 
ground leader. who was fleeing from the 
Nazis.-The Spaniards’ gave the Pole a 
complete Blue .Division. uniform and 
guided him through enthusiastic recep- 
tions for returning heroes in Berlin and 
Madrid—and thence to London. ° 


News from Graustarkia 


For centuries the shepherds and smug- 
glers of Andorra have flaunted their blus- 
tery motto: “Touch ime if you dare.” But 
it is a rhetorical dare and the French 
have sent gendarmes to police the midget 
state during every crisis from the Franco- 
Prussian War to 1989. Paris has the au- 
thority todo this because the head of the 
French State is co-prince of Andorra with 
- Spanish Bishop of Urgel. Their joint 

goes back to- te when a 
French count and a S h bishop, tired 
of fighting for the 19 -square-mile scrap 
of land, decided to rule it together. 

mn 100 th last week French gen- 
darmes—-100 them -—ajiaaer: ‘over the 
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steep, snow-capped mountains from 
France to the tiny territory high on the 
Spanish slope of the Pyrenees. The official 
reason was the maintenance of order 
along the Spanish-French border, where 
Spanish Loyalist exiles recently clashed 
with Franco troops. - 


No Lawyers Please: Andorra, one of 
the oldest of Europe’s Graustarkian prin- 
cipalities, is a hangover from feudalism in 
which only married landowners can vote. 
In 1933 the young bachelors won a small 
revolution to get suffrage, but three years 
ago Andorrans restored the limited fran- 
chise. They elect a council of 24 “nota- 
bles” and a president known as the Most 
Illustrious Syndic and also as Syndic Pro- 
curator of the Valleys. The leather-faced 
patriarchs; wearing cocked hats and long, 
black gowns over their usual corduroy 
suits, hold their Parliament in “The 
House of the Valleys” at Andorra-the- 
Ancient. There,- each of the six senior 
councilors produces a key for one of the 
six locks on the “Iron Cabinet,” the iron- 
ound, age- blackened oak cupboard which 
contains the archives. 

Andorra. has only one court. Foreign 
judges also come in once or twice a year 
to try a few cases, because Andorrans 
believe law is an immoral profession. On 
the other hand, smuggling is perfectly 
legal and respectable, and Andorra is 
ideally situated for it. Andorrans, like 
most mountain people, are dour and in- 
dustrious. They speak Catalan and work 
unbelievably hard at tilling the few arable 
acres of their craggy country, growing 

nguality tobacco and finding pasture 
or their sheep and cattle. In Andorra 
wealth is based on land, mules, and gold 
in that order because gold will run away 
and: mules may, but land won't. 


Once an Aristocrat Row 


When the Germans rolled across Po- 
land in 1939, more than 100 Polish aris- 
tocrats fled to the forests in the east. Near 
Nieswiez on the Polish-Russian. border 
they gathered at the huge estate of the 
Dowager Princess Marie Radziwill, a 
lady renowned for her wit and weight 
(350 pounds). They didn’t know it, but 
they were moving into the path of the 
Russian invasion: The Red Army quickly 
bundled them all off to prison: camps in 
the Soviet—and a prospective fate even 
more unpleasant. 

However, the dowager princess man- 
aged to get in touch with some influential 
friends—the King and Queen of Italy. 
And such were the wonders of diplomacy 
while the German-Russian nonaggression 
pact prevailed that before long two train- 
loads’ ot the folish aristocrats were 
shipped from Russia, through Germany, 
and into Italy. 


Protocols of the Aristocrats: Shep- 
herded by Princess Radziwill, the flock 
settled down in Rome. The Princess died 
at 77 in 1941, but most of the exiles are 








in so many ways ! 
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rum? Just this: clear water, clean moun- 
tain air, good weather and rich soil are’ 
all important to distilling. When you find a 
region that has all these natural features in 
abundance—there’s the spot to produce a 
really fine rum! Ron Merito... the Puerto 
Rican “mountain rum” .. . has this natural. 


goodness. Try it, today! 
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FAMOUS 


PARKER 


GAMES 


Owing to the large demand for the fol- 
lowing games for the Armed Forces, Red 
Cross and Service Clubs, stocks of these 
old favorites may of necessity be limited. 
The items mentioned include the best 
sellers of the present season in games, 





The fascination of Camelot, its interest and 
mental excitement increases by leaps and 
bounds after a beginner has played his first 
few games. Camelot is indeed “one of the 
few really great games” — Easily Learned. 
No, 25 gray-boxed set $1.25; No. 80 Stand- 
ard Edition — handsome pittorial and 
slightly larger board $2; No. 90 Tourna- 
ment Set, large board with large squares, 
enameled wood pieces $3.50; No. 95 Tour- 


nament Set with Ivoroid pieces $5. 








MONOPOLY 


Most Popular of the World’s Great 
* Standard 





Best Seller of all Board games. Also used 
in great quantities by the Armed Forces in 
Camps and Service Clubs. Sets at $2 
better Set No. 8 always bound in led 
green (2 to 8 players), $2.50; Famous 
White box set with Grand Hotels, re- 
movable Bank tray, etc., $3.50, 


ROOK world wide favorite in card games, 75 eénts; 


PIT gay, tun-making card game, 75 cents; 
QUICK WIT quis game for a roomful, 50 cents. 


PARKER BROTHERS isc 








e NEW YORK 








The great favorite at Home and Abroad and | 
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still in the Eternal City, and the oppo - 
tunity to reflect has not made them take a 
kindlier view of their experiences with 
the Russians. Last week the news broke of 
a violently ‘anti-Soviet pamphlet fostered 
by the aristocrats and at one time avail- 
able at the Vatican. It was unsigned, but 


much of the material supposedly came™ 


from Mgr. Joseph Gawlina, chief *chap- 
lain of the Polish Army in Italy. The Polish 
Government-in-Exile apparently had ‘no 


i: |. connection with it. 


The tract, called “Bolshevism and Re- 
ligion,” warned that the defeat of Nazism 
might mean the victory of “that other 
atheistic and destructive force that is con- 
trary to divine and human jaw and to 
healthy Christian morality.” The diatribe, 
referring ‘always to Bolsheviks instead of 
Russians, minimized any Soviet tolerance 
of religion as “tactics.” It related the dis- 
appearance of 1,000,000 Poles deported 
to Russia,.and half its 80 pages gave such 


details as Russian. mistreatment of Poles - 


and. the desperate situation of ‘Russian 


‘| workers, as reported by Poles in the So- 


‘viet Union. ‘ 
@ The Soviet-backed Lublin Poles an- 
nounced they had already divided 365 
estates of aristocrats in liberated Poland 
and were cutting 340 others into 12%- 
acre plots for peasants. Among the 365 
were the fabulous holdings of Count Po- 


tock, one of Poland’s largest landowners. 
Threat Over Zion 


“If our dreams of Zionism are to end 
in the smoke of assassins’ pistols and our 
labors for its future to produce a new 
set of gangsters worthy of Nazi Germany, 
many Tike myself will have to reconsider 
the position we have maintained . . . 
If there is to be any hope of a peaceful 
and successful future for Zionism, all 

these wicked , activities must cease and 
those responsible for them must be 
destroyed, root and branch.” 

In the House of Commons last week 
Prime Minister Churchill thus warned 
the Zionists of the consequences of the 
assassination in Cairo on Nov. 6 of Lord 
Moyne, British Resident Minister in the 
Middle East. It was a warning that 
sprang partly from the trouble the Brit- 
ish have had in tracking down the Stern 
organization of Jewish terrorists, two of 
whose members shot Moyne. 

The Sternists are a relatively small 
group organized on Fascist lines and 
counting no more than 5,000 adherents, 
though sympathizers are estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of. 50,000. Police 
authorities in ing Sternist activi- 
L de by ot am evevine 
ews, y in sym wi e.move- 

ment and partly for fear of reprisals, re- 
fuse to cooperate in efforts to “suppress 
the group. The movement ‘is well-f- 
nanced, and there is ground for belief 
that some of the funds innocently con- 


4 


tributed to worthy Jewish causes in the 
‘United States finds its way to the Stern- 


International 
The Count of Paris: In and out 


Bourbon Spice 


Across the zinc bars of the bistros and 
the marble-topped tables of the boule- 
vard cafés, the rumor spread: The Count 
of Paris has’ been arrested by ‘Commu- 
nist members of the French resistance 
forces near the Spanish ‘border. 

To a Paris weighed down by the 
heavy problems of war, diplomacy, and 
reconstruction, this. was a per y w 
from the easy and irresponsible days of 
the past.’ For years the unsuccessful and 
not very serious efforts of the Bourbons 
to regain their long-lost throne had 
added spice to French politics. The pres- 
ent Pretender, a dark-visaged young man 
issue moa Robert Ferdinand oe 
Louis Phi , is a great-great-gr on 
of Louis Philippe the “Citizen King” 
(1830-48). As King of France he might 
be Henri V, but he is forbidden by law 
to set foot on French soil. =. ©»: 

As it turned out, the Maquis had not 
nabbed Henri after all. Apparently he 
had actually entered France and even 
visited Paris (a lady was supposed to 
have been the reason). But the Count 
almost immediately afterwards turned 
up in Madrid—on his way. to a wedding 
in Seville. 


Islands in the Ruins 


The. Nazis last week were reported to 
have finished wrecking the port of Rot- 
terdam, once one of the world’s greatest. 
The damage was estimated at. about 
$500,000,000. All through Europe, 
bcc g they were abn, the Cacmens 
pursued a similar policy, apparently in 
the hope of leaving neighboring nations 
so crippled that even a defeated Reich 

d be, more powerful by comparison. 

In two states, however, the Nazi have 
not carried out this policy. They are 
Czecho-Slovakia and .Denmark.. . 

@ Czecho-Slovakia’s industrial capacity— 
so far practically immune from Allied air 
raids—h as been greatly increased ;by the 
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transfer of German industries from the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. Its prewar 
iron and steel output of 3,992,698 tons 
has been doubled. The famous Skoda 
and Witkowitz plants have been modern- 
ized and their production increased. A 
new synthetic-gasoline industry has been 
built around the lignite mines of Brux, 
Dux, and Komotau in the Sudeten Moun- 
tains. A synthetic-rubber industry, un- 
known in prewar Czecho-Slovakia, has 
been developed by the Bata interests. 
The glass industry, forced to supply 
most of Germany’s demand for window 
glass shattered by Allied air raids, has 
trebled its prewar production. The textile 
industry of Brno and Reichenberg, now 
working at full capacity for the Germans, 
can supply a large part of Europe’s textile 
needs, while only a shortage of raw ma- 
terials could prevent the Czecho-Slovakia 
shoe industry from producing at the rate 
of 40,000,000 pairs a year as soon as 
peace returns. 

@ In Denmark, practically every plant, 
dwelling, and farmhouse has been reno- 
vated and modernized during the first 
three years of German occupation. When 
the Germans first demanded laborers for 
service in the Reich, the Danes replied 
that they could send only their un- 
employed labor, and the Nazis, anxious 
to curry Danish favor, agreed. To pro- 
vide employment for all able-bodied 
Danes, the government embarked on a 
scheme of renovation and moderniza- 
tion without parallel in Denmark’s peace- 
time history. In August 1943, the Nazis 
abolished the independent Danish gov- 
ernment and the scheme had to be dis- 
continued, but the improvements of the 
three preceding years had very consider- 
ably in Denmark’s productive 
capacity. Danish capital-goods output— 
on the basis of 100 in 19385—averaged 
106 in 1948. 


Nazis Dwelt Here 


NEwswEEK's Moscow correspondent 
has just returned from a visit to the 
Ukraine and sends the following report 
on that devastated land. 


The restoration of Ukrainian light and 
heavy industry will be the greatest item 
in the program of Soviet postwar recon- 
struction. Thirty-three per cent of houses 


in Ukrainian cities have been destroyed. 


German industrial demolitions have been . 


even more thorough. Of Ukrainian light 
industry—such as the enormous factories 
each producing millions of pairs of shoes 
and garments a year—only 14 per cent has 


s 
Restoration of light industry; moreover, 


is seriously ham by the wiping out 
of hundreds of of skilled work- 
ers and artisans, a high proportion of 
whom were Jews. Many predominant! 


Jewish towns such as Kamenets Podo 
and Berdichev are literally dead cities. 
This contrasts with large centers like 

















EN Maisie appeared on the beach 
her mother heard what was said all 
rigtit—and promptly got ‘“‘one of those 


new bathing costumes ”’ for herself. 


Which is pretty much what happens 
whenever a progressive idea comes along. 


Take the auto. Folks who yelled ‘‘Get 
a horse’ when the first horseless mon- 
sters snorted down Main Street soon 
‘knew a good thing when they saw it” 
—the second time, anyway. 


And people who, at first, ‘‘couldn’t 
see any use for a telephone” now have 
to be asked to limit their calls. 


Look at “‘the comics’’ as another ex- 
ample of hearty acceptance of a new idea. 


They're acknowledged today as a basic 
educational force. The Army Air Force 
uses the “picture story’’ technique to 
train aviators. Teachers find it invaluable 
as a teaching aid in classrooms... while 
in Sunday Schools across the country, 
children are learning a better understand- 
ing of the Bible through stories in pic- 
tures. And, to quote a recent Fortune 
Magazine poll —‘‘Four out of five persons 
who buy newspapers read comic strips.” 


No wonder 48 leading manufacturers 
advertise their names and products in 





“What Will People Say!” 
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Puck-The Comic Weekly, the majority 
of them consistently year after year. 


These firms proved Puck’s worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales powet 
there is in getting their advertising “next 
to” a picture story starring such popular 
and beloved personalities as “Jiggs and 
Maggie,” “ Blondieand Dagwood,” “The 
Little King,” “Prince Valiant,” “Little 
Annie Rooney,” ‘“‘The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” and all the others who “live” in 
Puck’s great all-star cast. 


No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is ‘family reading” in 
over 6,500,000. homes. 


In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to millions 
it’s been ‘‘an oasis of fun” in a war-torn 
world...a weekly publication peculiarly 
close to the hearts and the minds of 
the American people. 


For more information about how this 
publication can help sell your company’s 
name or product, just call or write Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 


’ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Kharkov and Kiev, where the population 
has been flowing back rapidly. Kiev al- 
ready has 500,000 people, as against 900,- 
000 before the war. 


Mining Water: Restoration of iron, 
steel, coal, and manganese industries is 
still in a rudimentary stage, and the same 
applies to the great engineering, loco- 
motive, and tractor plants, and other 
heavy industries. Only a small proportion 
of the Krivoi Rog iron mines, the Niko- 
pol manganese mines, and the Donbas 
coal pits are fully operating. 

The larger mines are still flooded as a 
result of the three years’ neglect and the 
demolitions the Germans carried out be- 
fore leaving. To pump out this ocean of 
water, enormous sources of electric power 
are required and, since the Dnieper Dam 
“and other major power stations have 
been wrecked, these are lacking. 


‘> ~ ~~ 
. 


\N 
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There is a crying need for machine 
tools. In one plant I saw, which is now 
in the process of reconstruction, there 
were ten new American machine tools, 
but the director wistfully remarked that 
290 more were needed before full pro- 
duction could be resumed. 

Altogether, even in the most favorable 
conditions, Ukrainian heavy industry is 
unlikely to be restored in much less than 
ten years. 


Whither France? 
De Gaulle Takes Cue From Moscow, 


Shies Away From a Western Bloc 
On Nov. 14 Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, whose travels serve as a sort 


of catalyst in the development of United 
Nations unity, once again set his bags 


pinsetional 


down in 10 Downing Street. This time he 
had been to Paris. In his brief trip he 
had laid the preliminary groundwork of 
Franco-British postwar relations and se- 
cured a brief and perilous glimpse of the 
French First Army front. Though he did 
not report publicly on the results, the 
three main issues that arose in his con- 
ferences with Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
were known. And despite good will on 
both sides of the Channel, only one of 
the three was easily solved. 


German Occupation: The first and 
easiest question facing de Gaulle and 
Churchill, once France was admitted in- 
to the European Advisory Commission, 
was the French request for participation 
in the occupation of Germany. That re- 
quest was granted in principle by 
Churchill with the acquiescence of the 
United States. Though no specific area 


British Official Photo from Acme 


British Combine 


the ruins of ’s Hertogenbosch, small and solemn Dutch build 
play castles from scarred bricks and rubble. At a cookhouse 
on the island of South Beveland, buxom women of ’s Heerar- 
endskerke give a Scottish soldier the first taste. 


- Paths of Glory: These pictures show the aftermath of war 
in the liberated southern corner of the Netherlands. At Mid- 
delburg on Walcheren Island German prisoners look over the 
flood waters released by the demolition of Dutch dikes. In 
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was chosen, it was agreed that it would 


be carved from the British and American 
zones. 


French Arms: The second problem 
was the future of the French Army. De 
Gaulle, anxious to increase the present 
force by at least five divisions, requested 
arms and equipment from his Allies. In 
Paris, Churchill publicly promised him 
that equipment, and the French an- 
noun at the classes of 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 would be called up. 

But whatever the promises made by 
Churchill, any arms for the French would 
have to come from the United States, for 
Britain has little surplus to pass on. And 
in Washington, where seven drafts of a 
Lend-Lease program for France have 
been prepared and then rejected, no plan 
is ready for the equipment of an en- 
larged French Army. 


Shadow of the Bear: The third prob- 
lem revolved around the so-called West- 
ern European bloc of riations. This idea 
was suggested by Field Marshal Jan 
Christian Smuts, although the British 
have never sponsored it officially. Two 
weeks ago the Belgians sent their Foreign 
Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, to London 
to negotiate an alliance with Britain 
which could be fitted into a western se- 
curity scheme. Last week on his return, 
Spaak expressed enthusiasm for this plan. 

Churchill may not actually have 
brought up the scheme in his talks with 
de Gaulle. Even so, the French had shied 
away in advance. The reason was that 
before Churchill arrived in Paris, the 
Russian Ambassador Alexander Bogomo- 
loff made it clear to de Gaulle Russia 

_ would not approve any Western Euro- 
pean bloc of nations.: The Soviets also 
took credit for sponsoring the admission 
of France to the European Advisory Com- 
mission. Finally, Premier Josef Stalin in- 
vited de Gaulle to pay an official visit to 
Moscow. What the Russians had in mind 
was foreshadowed in a dispatch from 
NEWSWEEK’s Moscow correspondent, in 
which he said the Soviets were thinking 
of a twenty-year alliance with France 
similar to the Russian-British pact. 

The shadow of the bear thus cast 
across Western Europe by the Russian 
interest. in French policy partly baffled 
and ly frightened American and Brit- 
ish diplomats. It had been assumed Mos- 
cow, in return for a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, would not intervene actiyely in 
the West. There was, of course, the pos- 
sibility that the Russians’ move was 
prompted only by a desire to secure a 
lever with which to obtain still greater 
freedom in Eastern Europe. But it also 
recalled an apocryphal story of some time 
ago, when the Red Army first began to 
drive the Germans westward. Ivan Mai- 
sky, the Soviet Ambassador in London, 
was asked where the Russians ‘intended to 
stop—perhaps at Cologne? “Eh?” said the 
Ambassador, “Ah, yes, Boulogne.” 
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EEDLE BEARINGS 
also Help Improve 


Gasoline Engines ga 


Take a second look at one of today’s gasoline engines— 
and notice how compact, how light in weight this 
portable power plant has been made. Listen to its 
steady purr as it drives a water pump...an electric 

enerator. Then throttle it up and down to get the 
jeel of its anti-friction operation. 


And if you look inside of one of these new day power 
plants, you’ll see one reason for its greater efficiency is 
the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


When manufacturers start to produce the new things 
for your postwar needs, you can credit Needle i 
for many of the new features. For their ‘“‘combat tested” 
advantages of compact canis... Kanter weight... high 
load carrying capacity...ease of lubrication...all com- 
bine to increase operating efficiency... prolong service 
life and lower operating costs. 


And if you happen to be a manufacturer who uses 
bearings, consider the unusual sales and production 
advantages that can be gained through Needle Bearing 
rig ge at in Sam oes products. Listed here are 


a few of the principal features: 
1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Complete information on ty sizes, and ratings, alo 
with a list of typical Needle 1 Bearing applisesitnns i 
be found in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Es?. 1866, Torrington, Conn., SouthBend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York « Boston + Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle » Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 
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Bitter Brew , 
Race, Isolation Issues Stirred 
by Zombie Question in Parliament 


Two events were rigidly related: the 
great Allied offensive in Western Europe 
and Canada’s political turmoil over army 
conscription. To the Dominion the pros- 
pect of an imminent end to the war in 
Europe meant a quick end to the bitter- 
est political row in years. But this week, 
as the House of Commons met in special 
session at Ottawa, there was not enough 
news from the front to be convincing, 
leaving the Commons free to make its 
own decision. 

At stake in the Commons were: (1) the 
drafted Home Defense Army of 68,000 
“Zombies”; (2) the unity, and perhaps the 
life, of the Mackenzie King government, 
already threatened by the resignation as 
Defense Minister of Col. J. L. Ralston; 
(3) the unity of a nation divided racially 
on the conscription issue. 


’ Would Quebec? Parliament faced a 
formidable question: Would isolationist, 
anti-conscription French Quebec accept 
conscription for overseas military service 
if the government, or parliament, - or 
both, decided it was necessary for the 
maintenance of Canadian forces abroad? 
On the record were riots in 1918 when 
Sir Robert Borden’s Unionist Govern- 
ment first put through conscription. And 
French-Canadians were no more disposed 
now than then to accept compulsion. 





But the evidence at hand was a pow- 
erful stimulant to Parliamentary action. 
In his first comment since resigning, 
Colonel Ralston said that Canada’s in- 
fantry reinforcement pools overseas were 
“so depleted as not to ensure prompt re- 
placement of casualties.” In Ralston’s 
opinion, the time had come to send the 
“Zombies” to war, and to send them fast. 

On the eve of the session, few observers 
expected King to make any surprise moves 
such as calling an immediate election or 
asking for a vote to institute conscription. 
Instead, they expected him to keep his 
Liberal majority in line and the “Zom- 
bies” out of the line. 


Five Minds of Their Own 


Educators and psychologists can make 
what they will of it, but a unique inter- 


.view with the Dionne quintuplets, dis- 


tributed last week by the British United 
Press, made one point clear: The quints 
(now 10% years old) are growing up as 
individuals. Some quint Q. and A.: . 

@ Wuat Are Americans? Yvonne: Very 
nice people. Emilie: Very polite people, 
Cécile: Americans are doing a lot of work 
to help win the war. Annette: American 
people have been very good to us. Marie: 
They have a very nice flag. 

@ WHat Was THE Most WONDERFUL 
Tuinc THaT Ever HapreNEeD TO You? 
Marie: The day of my first communion. 
Cécile: It was to be united with our fam- 
ily. Annette: On my birthday one year, 
papa took us from the nursery back to 
the house where we were babies first. 
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Canada quints: They’re not think-alikes, except on Santa Claus* 

















Features Syndicate 


*Left to right: Annette, Emilie, Marie, Yvonne, and Cécile. 








That was wonderful. Yvonne: The first 
night our whole family stayed together 
in the nursery—mama, papa, and our sis- 
ters and brothers all together. Emilie: The 
most wonderful thing is to have fun with 
mama and papa. 

@ All said they would not want to be a 
queen. But their reasons differed: An- 
nette: I wouldn’t want to be honored all 
the time like a queen has to be. Emilie: 
A queen has to meet too many people. 
Cécile: A queen has to sit down too 
much. Marie: A queen can’t have fun; 
she’s not free enough. Yvonne: If I were 
a queen I wouldn't be able to do what 
I want to do. 


Five Times Five: Thus Dr. William 
E. Blatz, University of Toronto psychol- 
ogist, had been right in 1938 when he 
wrote that the quints “will diverge more 
and more in their personalities.” 

And Keith Munro, business manager of 
the quints for seven years up to last 
April, had been right all along: “They 
are absolute individualists. Their sepa- 
rate characteristics are marked. Yvonne 
is boss of the five; Cécile has a greater 
love of clothes than the others; Emilie 
is the comedienne; Annette, the musi- 
cian; and Marie, the wistful, affectionate 
little sister.” 

However, one surprise of the interview 
was: the quints still believe in Santa 
Claus. . 


Replenish the Earth’ 


Maj. Gen. Chris Vokes was explaining 
to soldiers of the Canadian First Division 
in Italy, many of whom have been over- 
seas nearly five years, that about 200 of 
them may expect home leaves of 30 days. 
They would reach home by Christmas, 
barring a shipping tie-up. 

And the 40-year-old general was blunt 
with advice to the lucky 200: To single 
men, he said: “Get married.” To married 
men: “May you who get home breed 
more Canadians like yourselves—we need 
them; 30 days out to do it.” 


Canadian Trends 


Goose Bay: Ottawa expects an at- 
tempt by Newfoundland to revise or 
break Canada’s 99-year lease on the 
Goose Bay, Labrador, airport, if, after 


‘the war, Britain permits the return of 


self-government to Newfoundland. 


Travel; Monetary restrictions on Ca- 
nadians traveling in the United States 
will definitely be retained until the war 
in Europe is over. Canadians now are 
allowed to spend $150 on one trip a year, 
or $75 each on two trips. 


Merger: Efforts to merge the govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National Tele- 
graphs and the Canadian Pacific’s com- 
munications system, whose services are 
highly competitive, are expected to be re- 
sumed in earnest after the war. 











For many years Lord Calvert has been America’s 


cGy hen of For ’ most expensive blended whiskey. It is “Custom” 


Blended for those who can afford the finest. So 
rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has never been 
LORD CALVLGRI produced except in limzted quantities. Each 


bottle is numbered and registered at the distillery. 
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LORD CALVERT IS 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Magnesium makes a lightweight out of a heavyweight” 


In England, they save 1100 pounds of useless weight 
per plane in certain types of aircraft, just by turning 
to the use of magnesium for gasoline tanks, which the 
stress of war has proved to be amply strong and 
utterly fireproof. 

That is just one example out of hundreds available, 
showing the savings that can be achieved through mag- 
nesium. It eliminates the cost in money, in time, in 
energy of the wasteful weight we so often had to have 
before. For magnesium is strong, rigid and light, (its 
weight is less than one-fourth that of iron). 

Magnesium will serve peacetime America as well 
as it served our armed forces under the tragic impulse 
of war. With it, for instance, the private plane that 
millions of Americans hope to own, can be as far 
ahead of pre-war models as today’s fighter planes are 
of those of 1918. Strong for safety! But light, for 
economy and wide cruising range! 


It was natural that Revere, as the country’s oldest 
fabricators of metals, should play a leading part in 
America’s surge to become the world’s greatest user of 
magnesium. With more than one hundred and forty 
years of manufacturing experience, we were especially 
well equipped to help develop the many uses of this 
wonderful new metal. Now, as plans turn again to 
peace and commerce,, we can offer industry a wide 
variety of magnesium alloys, in addition to the many 
other metals we have always featured. Already we 
are making magnesium plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, 
forgings and extruded shapes which can mean revolu- 
tionary economies in weight, power machining, pro- 
duction, labor. We have also, at your disposal for the 
asking, much practical knowledge regarding mag- 
nesium’s strength, safety and workability. Just write 
to Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Executive 
Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


ROUNDED BY PAUL REVERE IN /50/ 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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» PAN AMERICAN WEEK + 


Guns and Blather 
Argentina Adopts Peacetime Draft; 
Softens Blow With Hint of Reforms 


Argentina made an airy gesture toward 
democracy last week as the American 
republics continued to exchange views on 
its month-old request for a conference of 
foreign ministers. But this was over- 
shadowed by an announcement which 
said, in effect, that Buenos Aires meant 
to keep its powder dry. 


To Arms, Argentines! Already Argen- 
tina’s army was carrying out unpubli- 
cized and rather mysterious “maneu- 
vers.”* Now Vice President and War Min- 
ister Juan D. Perén announced a new 
“organic law of the army,” providin 
far-reaching reorganization of the arme 
forces and compulsory military training 
for all Argentine citizens of both sexes 
between 12 and 50. 

The exact nature of the reorganization 
was not disclosed. Perén said, however, 
it would be based on the “experiences of 
the present war.” 

For many years the Argentine Army 
has been German-trained; many of its 
top-ranking officers have taken war-col- 
lege or other special courses in Germany 
or have served on the arms-buying com- 
missions which Argentina maintained in 
the Reich between the two wars.’ 

Total strength of the new armed forces 
has not yet been set, but it will include 
at least 21,2382 commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. There will be an 
independent air force, and a General of 
the Army, corresponding to a Lieutenant 


General in the United States, will serve. 


as Commander-in-Chief. 

In peacetime all native-born and nat- 
uralized citizens, male and female, will 
be required to undergo military training, 
starting at 12. There will be three stages: 
pre-conscription, from 12 to 20; two years 
of actual military service; and post-con- 
scription until 50. Married men with one 
dependent will be exempt, but girls and 
women will be prepared for, and later in- 
corporated into, various women’s auxili- 
ary services. 

In time of war, all persons residing in 
Argentina, with certain exceptions, will 
be subject to military service. 


Votes for Argentines? The demo- 
cratic gesture of the week was an an- 
_ houncement that the government would 
soon appoint a commission to draft a 
“statute of political parties.” Political 





*On Nov. 18 considerable numbers of Brazilian 

tted heading south to the Argentine 

as a “precautionary 

move.” And Paraguay protested territorial violations 
by Argentine planes. 


circles were pleased because the official 
statement said the move was _ intended 
to “lay the foundations” for resumption 
of normal political activity; they were 
skeptical because this step toward de- 
mocracy had no time limit. It was re- 
called, however, that on Sept. 30 the 
judges in charge of registration lists were 
instructed to bring them up to date by 
Oct. 31, 1945. 

Argentina’s parties were in a sorry 
state when the colonels seized the gov- 
ernment in the revolt of June 1943. The 
corruption of the National Democrats, 
who had been in power since 1930, was 
an important and, to most Argentines, a 
plausible excuse for the coup. The oppo- 
sition Radical party was badly disorgan- 
ized and weakly led. The Socialists count- 
ed only in Buenos Aires; the other parties 
were splinters. Popular disgust with par- 
ties and politicians contributed not a little 
to the easy success of the soltlier rebels. 
On Dec. 31, 1948, the government or- 
dered the dissolution of all political par- 
ties “to end their corrupt practices.” 


The Beisbol Rebellion 


Brooklyn has nothing on Caracas when 
it comes to baseball. For six weeks the 
seventh Amateur World Series has been 
under way in the Venezuelan capital. 
(Participating teams: Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Pana- 
ma, Nicaragua, Colombia, and Venezue- 
la.)* Fifteen thousand fandticos have 
crowded into the stadium every after- 
noon, while hundreds watched from near- 
by hills and rooftops and other thousands 
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have glued their ears to radios at home 
or in neighborhood botiquines (saloons). 
Business establishments, banks, and gov- 
ernment offices closed afternoons, for 
they could get no business done. 

The series has been a political as well 
as a sporting issue. Once before, in 1941, 
beisbol led to a rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations between Venezuela and the Do- 
minican Republic. The breach was healed 
only last year. This year, Caracas fans 
began to ride the Dominicans when the 
latter won a close game. When the Do- 
minicans beat the popular Panamanian 
team a few days later, with the aid of 
hotly argued umpires’ decisions, indig- 
nant caraquefios rained beer es on 
the visitors and the police had to be called 
to restore order. The sale of bottled beer 
was promptly banned at the ball park, 
so fans picketed the hotel in which the 
visitors were staying. The Dominicans 
threatened to leave but were finally per- 
suaded to stay. 

Last week the Cubans proved less 
amenable. Cuba, Mexico, Panama, and 
Venezuela had reached the semifinals. 
Venezuelans, clinging to their chance at 
the title, rooted lustily for Mexico against 
Cuba. This irked the Cubans. So did the 
fact that Mexico won when the game was 
called.in the seventh inning because of 
rain. It hadn’t rained hard enough to in- 
terfere with play, the Cubans charged, 
and announced they were going home. 

Any chance that they might change 
their minds disappeared in the verbal 
barrage and counterbarrage which fol- 
lowed between Cuban and Venezuelan 
sports writers and radio commentators. 
Even a promise of a favorable press cam- 
paign did not move them. “Our feelings 
will not be healed with simple little pats 
on the back,” the Cuban captain de- 
clared. 














—Pues yo aprendi prente a leer sin ic a la cacucla. 
—sCémeo ind enc? 








—BMe imyectaven vitemines A, B,C y do todas les lotus! 








Readin’ and Ritin’: Mexican cartoonists view the government's campaign against 
illiteracy: The girl on the left (from La Prensa) tells her friends that she learned to 
read without going to school, by taking injections of vitamins A, B, C, “and all the let- 
ters.” “Poor brother! You are as blind as I,” the blind man tells his friend who can- 
not read the sign, “To Read, To Write, To Know” in the Novedades cartoon at right. 
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Unions Demand Wage Boosts, 
Assail Cost-of-Living Figures 


Exuberant Over Election, 
Labor Hints That It Won't Wait, 
Blasts at Procrastination 


The battle of the statisticians was on 
full force again this week, led by gen- 
erals whose figures, it seemed, could 
prove anything—depending on which 
side they fought. It was, of course, the 
CIO-AFL fight to break the Little Steel 
formula for holding wartime wage in- 
creases to a theoretical 15 per cent. 

Now the move in the year-old cam- 
paign came from the White House. The 
controversial cost-of-living index, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
had been analyzed once more, this time 
by a committee named last November at 
the request of President Roosevelt. The 
President asked for one answer. He got 
four. But two important facts stood out: 
@ Chairman William H. Davis recom- 
mended that the BLS change the name of 
its index from “cost of living” to some- 
thing else, for the index does not reflect 
the cost of living—it merely gives a meas- 
ure of prices of a fixed number of things 
which a family in the lower wage brack- 
ets has to buy. 

@ Davis found margins of error in the 


BLS index of from 8 to 4 per cent for 
big-city dwellers and from 3.5 to 4.5 per 
cent for people.in smaller cities, reflect- 
ing largely declining quality of goods 
and other hidden price increases. 

It was at least the fifth study of the 
cost-of-living index. since the CIO 
launched the determined attack against 
the Little Steel yardstick. The first—by 
the American Statistical Association on 
Oct. 10, 1948-—gave the BLS statistics a 
clean bill of health. But two labor sur- 
veys called them cockeyed. Instead of 
the reported rise of 23.4 per cent from 
January 1941 to December 1943, labor 
found a rise of 43.5 per cent. 

Besides Davis, chairman of the War 
Labor Board, the President’s current 
group included two WLB members from 
labor and two from management. As- 
sisting was a group of statistically mind- 
ed economists under Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, director of research for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


The Four Answers: Davis, in his re- 
port, placed the cost-of-living rise from 
the first of 1941 to September 1944 at 
29 to 30 per cent and swore by the find- 
ings. “A meticulous, methodical, and 
objective technique,” was his description 
of the Mitchell analysis. 
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No such praise came from the labor 
members. In a letter to the President, 
R. J. Thomas, head of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers - (CIO), that no 
one but labor had included the cost of 
changes in the American manner. of liv- 
ing, i.e., crowded conditions, expenses 
incident to: moving, and ‘more frequent 
eating in restaurants. Thomas also said 
take-home pay had been reduced by 
higher taxes and War Bond purchases. 
He could not understand “the fulsome 
praise which Mr. Davis accords to the 
BLS index” when the “3.5 to 4.5 point 
understatement amounts to an error of 
14 to 18 per cent.” : 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL, likewise expressed his displeas- 
ure. Meany contended that the real 
wages of nonagricultural workers, that 
is, the goods and stuff that they can buy 
with their labor, actually declined to 60 
cents an hour in 1944 from 65 cents in 
1940. 

But Horace B. Horton and George K. 
Batt, representing industry, wrote an- 
other letter to the President more or less 
backing up the BLS index and specifical- 
ly disputing labor’s arguments to the 
effect that the real rise in living costs 
has been 43.5 per cent. 


Paths Upward: Release of the report, 
or reports, set off a flurry of rumors, 
loud talk, and speculation. Some quarters 
anticipated early announcement of a 
revision of basic wage rates: perhaps 3 
cents an hour more for some, 5 cents 
for others, depending on shifts worked; 
also severance pay ranging upward from 
two weeks for two years’ service. De- 
termination to hold the line now might 
result in a promise of this adjustment 
for the day Germany is whipped, it was 
said, with action right now on a lot of 
extras. Substandard wages, longer vaca- 
tions with pay, and the like, including 
“liberal application”. of the “bracket” 
system promised last week by War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes, 
were seen as the means to this end. The 
bracket system already has been a factor 
in increasing wage rates. ‘Under it, 
workers in a given area may be raised 
to approximate higher rates paid other 
men in the same type of work. 


Rumblings: But from the annual AFL 
and CIO conventions this week came 
danger signals that labor was not happy 
over the prospects. Meany, at the AFL 
convention in New Orleans, said the 
union would accept a figure of 29.5 per 
cent and suggested the new formula be 
“put into effect by mutual agreement be- 
tween employer and employe.” 

CIO spokesmen in Chicago were more 


blunt. “If there is no wage increase to — 


take up the gap between the 15 per cent 
[Little Steel] and the rise in the cost of 
living, it will provoke a terrific reaction 
on the part of the CIO. We have . . . de- 
manded immediate action. If this is put 











Reading from left to right: THE 


Top MEN in every branch of industry 
and commerce put their heads to- 
gether in preparing International 
Correspondence Schools Courses. 
Texts for each I. C.S. Course are 
the work of many men. The Schools 
seek out the engineers and executives 


best qualified to deal with specific . 


subjects. These men do not write on 
theory. They set down the facts of 
‘the latest practice in their own spe- 
cial lines. More than 50 authorities 
participated in producing the I. C. S. 
Civil Engineering texts, to cite one 
instance. And continued contribu- 
tions keep the material up to date. 

No private textbook writer who de- 
pends upon himself can possibly have 
the resources for gathering in such a 
body of technical knowledge. Unique, 


too, is the I. C. S. method of present- 
ing it. Staff experts skilled in cor- 
respondence technique build into the 
texts the explanations which capable 
teachers provide in classrooms. 


This full-time staff includes trained 
educators who are also architects and 
engineers, chemists and business ad- 
ministration specialists. They are 
familiar with their subjects—and they 
are familiar with the problems of 
Adult Vocational Education. 


Each knows exactly what state- 
ments are likely to prove too much of 


AUTHOR 


a hurdle for the student. Each knows 
just when to employ visual education 
by line drawings, just where to expand 


‘ an explanation. The result is that, un- 


like traditional texts, these leave no 
gaps in which the student may lose 
his way. | 

Nearly 6 million dollars have been 
spent on developing them. The testi- 
mony to the worth-while nature of 
the investment is provided by more 
than 4 million Americans who ob- 
tained their technological or business 
training from I. C. S. texts. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain ICS 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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1 SAVED 
‘25,000 


for Hunt-Rankin 
Leather Co. 





COAL LIFTED 
) 32 et. THROUGH 
a PNEUMATIC 

CONVEYORS 





Boiler room of the Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., 


served by two Iron Fireman 





IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
feed second fleor boilers 
from basement coal bunkers 


HE Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., convert- 

ing to coal firing, apparently faced the 
expense of overhead bunkers and conveyors. 
Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
effected a first-cost saving of $25,000 by 
feeding second floor boilers from basement 
coal bunkers. 

Iron Fireman flexibility has many applica- 
tions. Coal may feed from bunker or hopper 
as far as 30 feet from the boiler.. Where a 
standby boiler is maintained, one stoker can 
fire two boilers alternately, or a dual-nozzle 
unit may fire two boilers simultaneously. 

Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
are designed for efficient combustion of low 
grade coals, including sub-bituminous and 
lignite. They are highly responsive to auto- 
matic. controls and therefore very efficient in 
carrying fluctuating loads. Iron Fireman’s 
sales, service and engineering staffs cover the 
continent. Every installation is an engineered 
job. Write to Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3182 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMA 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


q 
r 






IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel , the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatl 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the. fuel. 
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Aviation News Photo from International 


Flying Flatcar: As the result of successful use of gliders in Burma and France, 
designers are hurriedly test-tubing new models of increasing size to determine their 
limits of tactical usefulness. Here is one such experiment, the CG-16, designed by 
Hawley Bowlus for Airborne Transport, Inc., a subsidiary of General American 
Transportation Corp. It is of twin-boom “flying wing” design, and its two compart- 


ments can accommodate one jeep each. 
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off [to V-E Day] it would be merely 
adding insult to injury. Furthermore, it 
is improbable that the CIO can keep its 
membership in check.” 
Significance—— _ 

With the election past, labor feels free 
to blast the Administration’s procrastina- 
tion. It feels that its case has been kicked 
back and forth, that one stall after an- 
other was devised to get the issue past 
the election, and that the idea of waiting 
for V-E Day is just the latest such de- 
vice. The CIO, now that it claims to 
have elected the President, especially is 
likely to be not only vocal but demand- 
ing. 

As for the statistics of the case, the 
facts are these: Even taking labor’s claim 
of a 43.5 per cent increase in living costs 
as the correct figure, the rise in straight 
hourly wage rates through this summer 
has matched it, according to government 
figures. All manufacturing establishments 
are paying straight hourly time averaging 
43.2 per cent higher than in January 
1941; durable-goods (steel among others) 
industry is paying 43.6 per cent more; 
nondurable-goods industry, 35.6 per cent 
more. When overtime, bonuses, and the 
like are added up to a weekly wage, the 
rises are 72.1 per cent, 69.9 per cent, 
and 63.3 per cent, respectively, for the 
same period. 

What worries labor is. the prospective 
loss of overtime. It wants to get as much, 
or as close to it, for 40 hours of peace- 
time work as it does for 48 hours of war- 
time work. It wants to establish these 
gains now when relatively full employ- 


ment makes its bargaining position 
arenes. It fears a postwar depression 
and the loss of its strength in a period of 
unemployment. 

So, with labor, the whole thing boils 
down to a case of getting while the get- 
ing is good; and, with the Administration, 
of holding the Jine until war conditions 
permit manufacture of -civilian’ goods in 
sufficient quantities to blunt the inflation- 
ary effect of the increased purchasing 
power which would come with a general 
increase in wages and salaries. 


Biddle Uses the Scissors 


On Oct. 31 Attorney General Francis 
Biddle silently snipped a bit of govern- 
ment red tape and by so doing made it 
relatively simple to fix final settlement 
terms for virtually all of the $6,000,000,- 
000 of cost-plus-fixed-fee war contracts 
already canceled. He also opened th: 
way for eventual satisfactory financial 
arrangement of an additional $21,000,- 
000,000 of such contracts still on the 
books. Yet, as the week closed, nothing 
had been announced publicly on an offi- 
cial ruling which affected approximately 
one-third of the government's $65,000,- 
000,000 in outstanding war orders. 

Biddle denied the contention of Comp- 
troller General Lindsay C. Warren that 
settlements of cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts must be audited and reviewed by 
the General Accounting Office. Until that 
ruling, GAO reviews had often resulted 


in disallowances of costs, which were - 


then charged back to the contractor. The 
procedure impeded settlements and made 
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prime contractors slow to pay off their 
subcontractors and dispose of leftover 
inventories. 

The new ruling satisfied Army and 
Navy authorities and Robert H. Hinck- 
ley’s Office of Contract Settlement, as 
well as the contractors involved. Only the 
Comptroller General, intent on preserv- 
ing traditional peacetime supervisory 
power over expenditures exercised by his 
GAO, ‘did not like it. But Biddle had 
cagily avoided a preelection row over the 
tender subject of how contracts should be 
settled by ruling first and withholding the 
announcement. However, Army and 
Navy settlement officers already were 
passing the word along to contractors, 
and Hinckley’s office was preparing regu- 
lations implementing the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion. 4 


Trade Spadework 


Some of the 400 businessmen from 52 
nations were heading home this week 
from their conference at Rye, N.Y. But 
most were staying on for a while, inspect- 
ing United States’ war plants, dickering 
for materials and supplies, and just. plain 
sightseeing. Behind them were nine days 
of formal and informal discussions of the 
problems surrounding the  reestablish- 
ment of world trade. 

As was expected, some issues were so 
hot that committee reports established 
new highs on talking around them. Here 
are thumbnail descriptions of the reports 
made last week by sectional groups: 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: Equality of op- 
portunity, tax structures encouraging 
risk and providing incentive, and re- 
strictions on monopoly were found de- 
sirable. But—“It is recognized that in 
some countries state control of certain 
enterprises has long existed and can 
probably continue without harmful effect 
on their own national economy.” 


Raw MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFs: 
This group got' down to cases a little 
faster. It stated that production, process- 
ing, and distribution should be the re- 
sponsibility of private enterprise; that 
government should limit itself to re-; 
search, education, and the collection of 
statistics. Tariffs should be reduced as 


fast as possible; high-cost efforts toward 
natio self-sufficiency should -be dis- 
couraged; and a_ single international 


clearinghouse should be established to 
gauge production and markets. 


Currency: This section beat around 
the bush and said nothing controversial. 


CarTELs: Ditto. 


Commence: Generally advocated were 
multilateral trade systems and removal 


of trade barriers. 


InpustR1aAL PionEERING: The theme 
here was that backward or agricultural 
countries, such as India and China, 
should take it easy. Such nations, it was 
felt, are entitled to protect new indus- 
tries, presumably by tariffs or other 








"No, Mr. Mulligan...I guess 
I've written everything 
twice for so long, it's just 
getting to be second nature." 
"Twice?" . 










"Twice, Mr. Mulligan. Once 
in my shorthand notebook. 
Again on the typewriter." 
"That does seem silly." 
"It does indeed, Mr. 
Mulligan!" 


But there's an easy answer, Mr. Mulligan. 

If you used the Dictaphone Method, Miss Finnigan would 
write your dictation once and once only . and have 
extra time to do other work for you. Both of you would 
be better able to keep on top of your jobs. ‘ 

To dictate, you just reach for your speaking tube 

if you have the familiar Acoustic type Dictaphone dic— 
tating machine, or talk to the desk microphone or 
hand ~ microphone, if you have one of the new Elec= 
tronic models. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation also 
records both ends of telephone calls and, under proper 
conditions, over—the—desk conversations. Either type 
doubles your ability to get things done. Send for free 
descriptive booklet. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING ‘MACHINES 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers oF dic= 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 




















This motor’s on the air. And to 
make a hit with its really tough audi- 
ence of Robbins & Myers engineers, 
it must operate silently. 





This broadcast, in reverse, is a noise-level test that all newly designed 
R & M Uni-Shell Motors must pass. Magnetic and mechanical motor 
noises can be a problem, for example, in a theater blower application. 
What performer on the stage would care to compete with the high- 
pitched whine of a noisy motor driving a ventilating fan? And what 
audience would wait around to see who won? 


Robbins & Myers engineers design motors for quiet operation. But 
they don’t stop there. While the motor is operating, a microphone picks 
up and records its noise level on instruments outside the quiet room or 
“studio.” Needless to say, only those designs that face the mike in 
deepest quiet get by. 


If you are faced with the problem of finding the right motor for your 
particular application, write us! We'll be glad to help. That also goes 
for problems of materials handling, converting machines to direct 
drive, ventilating, or pumping. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., 


Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. — 


FOUNDED 187 8 


MOTORS - HOISTS : CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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trade barriers, but only to a limited ex. 
tent. 


INVESTMENTS: Creditor nations stated 
flatly: “No property should be expropri- 
ated without adequate compensation.” 
Elsewhere were recommendations for fa- 
vorable tax laws and compensation from 
Axis countries for war damage. Wasteful 
exploitation of national resources by 
creditors was condemned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICA- 
tions: Plumping for freedom of the seas 
and freedom of commerce and against 
forced allocation of world shipping, ‘the 
section nevertheless threw in this am- 
biguity: “However, it is desirable . . . 
that through . . . multilateral agree- 
ments” there should be provided “ade- 
quate and economical service.” By “eco- 
nomical” it probably meant that wasteful 
competition be eliminated. Axis shipping 
should be restricted; surplus war stocks 
of transportation equipment should be 
utilized in the countries where such 
stocks are found and communications 
equipment should go to countries need- 
ing it; a uniform “keep to the right” 
traffic law should be adopted by all na- 
tions. 


Significance-——— 


The really surprising thing about the 
business conference was that agreement 
in areas where differences are so broad 
could be reached at all, even if hedged. 
The fact, too, that business representa- 
tives from so many parts of the world did 
sit down and talk out their problems, 
even though no general accord was 
reached, was viewed as a major accom- 
plishment. 

As was expected, the United States’ 
position favoring world competition 
proved irreconcilable with the British 
“Empire preference” system of bilateral 
trade agreements and other forms of 
trade barriers including cartels, or “trade 
accords” as the British insist they really 
are. The hopeful sign, from the American 
viewpoint, was the small but growing 
group of Britons (NEwswEEK, Nov. 20) 
who now are leaning toward a modified 
American plan. As one of them put it, it 
is. silly to try to do away with American 
prejudice against cartels by calling them 
“trade accords,” “trusts,” or the like. 
“The difference is between living to- 
gether and marriage.” 


Spot of Nothing 


“Spot transition” of industry from war 
to peace wares was the target last week 
of attacks from both government and in- 
dustry. The government said it was in- 
terfering with war production; industry 
held that it was failing to produce prom- 
ised civilian goods and that it had proved 
no more than a dispenser of “hunting li- 
rn gia to search for nonavailable mate- 
rials. 

Anxiously checking production lags in 
shells, trucks, tires, and bombers, War 
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Mobilization Director James F. Byres 
threatened to suspend spot reconversion 
in critical and tight labor areas (groups 
1 and 2) unless munitions output jumps 
to meet schedules. Erasure of the spot 
program was being withheld, Byrnes 
said, only until it can be determined 
whether the current tour of war plants 
by WPB chiefs turns up a remedy for 
bogged-down production. Local man- 
power shortages and _ revolutionary 
changes in some types of a, need- 
ed war equipment aggravated the WPB’s 
problems. 

But to some 1,500 manufacturers on 
the OK'd list for production of about 
$50,000,000 in consumer goods, the 
WPB approval was turning out to be an 
empty eens: Polling a cross-section of 
more than 1,000 manufacturers who have 
received spot-authorization approval, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
tersely concluded that the program “ap- 
pears to add up to exactly nothing.” 
Scrambling for promised materials, spot 
reconverters found, was only half the 
battle. Labor shortages, greater costs of 
materials, and higher wage scales made 
it impossible to operate at 1942 prices. 
And ceiling relief from the OPA was ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 

For example: 

@In Los Angeles, a manufacturer of 
aluminum die castings had been au- 
thorized to divert a few of his 2,000 em- 
ployes to production of aluminum cook- 
ing utensils. He hopefully waited for re- 
quested OPA ceiling prices for two 
months, while the kitchenware piled up 
in a warehouse. | 

@ Around Detroit, manpower shortages 








British Combine 

Indian Sign: This signpost at the Ma- 
tine Airport, Karachi, India, is eloquent 
testimony to Britain's global stake in 
the. International Civil Aviation Confer- 


ence, attended by 52° nationsin Chi- 


cago. Despite wartime difficulties, Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways has continued to 
fly far-flung empire routes. 
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Wauen you add up the tremendous 
needs of the Army, Navy, Marines and 
essential war industries—you get a rough 
idea of why “Eveready” flashlight bat- 


. teries are scarce right now. 


Almost all of our prodyction goes to 


’ meet these vital demands..Bht after the 


war, there- will be ‘new and even. finer 


_ “Eveready” batteries . . . giving better 


service, longer life. . 
If Uncle Sam isn’t worth a loan—who is? 


" Keep buying those War Bonds! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS wit 
Eveready Batteries 


“Got a stick of gum, Joe?” 
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The registered. trade-mark “Eveready” . distin- 
guishes products of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





With the analysis of the election 
returns pretty well exhausted as a 
topic for luncheon discussion, business 
economists during the past week have 
turned largely to the question of just 
what, if any, modifications need to be 
made in their views on the postwar 
outlook as a result of the reelection 
of President Roosevelt. This is not to 
be taken as indicating that these pro- 
fessional prognosticators had believed 
that Mr. Dewey would be successful. 
Far from it. The majority of them 
maintained throughout the’ campaign 
that there was no doubt Mr. Roose- 
velt would win. But they thought the 
electoral vote would be much closer 
than proved to be the case, and they 
did not anticipate such a large Demo- 
cratic gain in the House. Rather, most 
of them believed that the Republicans 
would hold at least approximately 
their present strength, and many of 
them were of the opinion that the 
Republicans would gain control of the 
House. 

All of the analysts, thus, includin 
those who thought Roosevelt. woul 
win, have a new factor to take into 
consideration in their attempt to look 
ahead. And it is an extremely difficult 
factor to appraise. In consequence, 
their conclusions as yet are merely 
tentative. Nevertheless the direction 
the thinking is taking makes it worth 


while to report their views. 


First, however, it perhaps is best 
to récall some of the background. For 
a considerable time after the war 
broke out and began to have an im- 
portant impact on the volume of busi- 
ness in this country, the commonly ex- 
pressed opinion of the analysts was 
that at the end of the war, when the 
artificial buying stopped, we unques- 
tionably would have a sharp deflation 
and, because of this, another depres- 
sion. That view continued to prevail 
until early in 1943. Then one after 
another of these experts began to con- 
clude that the immediate postwar out- 
look was one of inflation, rather than 
of deflation. By June of last year the 
large majority of the analysts had 
swung over to this point of view and 
the general prediction began to be one 
of postwar prosperity. 

Since that time, or say roughly for 
the past eighteen months, this has con- 
tinued to be the generally accepted 
view, although needless to-say not 
everyone by any means has seen eye 
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Postwar Optimism Comes Up for Reappraisal 


by RALPH ROBEY 


to eye on all the various elements en- 
tering into the over-all problem. But 
it is reasonably accurate to say that 
by and large there has been agree- 
ment that, in spite of the great distor- 
tions caused by the war, we had at 
least a fighting chance to -move from 
our war economy into a peace economy 
at a high level of activity and then 
gradually ease the many sore spots 


and thereby, in time, establish a solid- 


ly based prosperity which should be 
able to maintain for many years into 
the future. It has been recognized by 
everyone holding to this view that 
making such a transition would re- 
quire extraordinarily wise policies, 
sound judgment, and the best of ad- 
ministration. And it has been ad- 
mitted that this is quite an order, but 
nonetheless it has been thought that 
it was within the realm of possibility. 


Now, in view of the election, and 
especially ‘the strengthening of the 
New Deal in Congress, some of those 
who heretofore maintained this opti- 
mistic outlook no longer are so con- 
fident. What they fear specifically is, 
first, that the New Dealers will con- 
tinue to rely on deficit financing and 
will be even more insistent in their at- 
tempt to have our economy managed 
from Washington, and secondly, that 
we will get nothing in the way of ad- 
ministrative ability which will come 
within gunshot of what is necessary. 

This does not mean that those 
whose thinking is now running along 
this line anticipate a sudden deflation 
and depression at the end of the war. 
That is a different problem, and they 
still think the odds are that we will 
have more or less of a postwar boom. 
But what they are now questioning is 
whether there is even an outside 
chance of our getting a solution of 
those basic problems which would 
enable us to move into a period of 
sound, lasting recovery. And their con- 
clusion is that we have now lost that 
chance—that such “prosperity” as we 
shall have following the end of the 
war not only will be at the start but 
will continue to be for as long as it 
lasts a thoroughly artificial prosperity, 
and as such may come to an end at 
any moment. In other words, these 
analysts now see a postwar period 
when economically we will be walking 
on dynamite, and no one will be able 
» tell when it will blow up in our 
aces. 








squeezed the spot program down to a pin 
point. Of 70 applicants in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, and Toledo only 25 
were OK'd for protection of a mere 
$764,000 worth of goods. 
@ In the St. Louis, Mo., area the WPB 
approved 57 spot applications, most of 
em for se | and medium-size con- 
cerns. Less than 20 per cent of the facili- 
ties of these companies were turned over 
to spot output and only about fifteen 
had started production. 

Manufacturers concluded that even if 
Byrnes did cancel the program it would 
ue much ado about very little being 

one. 


Switchboard Blackout 


Fur coats, high heels, bobby socks, 
saddle shoes, an occasional pair of slacks, 
and plenty of babushkas were worn on 
the picket lines, along with the conven- 
tional strike signs draped around the 


-neck. 


By Monday at least 3,000 operators of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. who were 
members of the unaffiliated Ohio Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers were out or 
had voted to go on strike in 27 cities, in- 
cluding Dayton, scene of the original dis- 

ute, and such populous centers as Cleve- 
and, Akron, and Youngstown. At Cleve- 
land a strike call was issued to 500 main- 
tenance men, the first masculine support 
for a hitherto strictly feminine work stop- 


age. 

Even before all the strike votes were 
in, the regional War Labor Board at 
Cleveland had certified the dispute to the 
National War Labor Board. The Cleve- 
land board said: “Officials of the union 
stated that they have done nothing to 
prevent the strike and intend to take no 
action in that direction.” 

The union summed up -its case this 
way: “We will not order girls making $21 
a week to go back to work beside girls 
doing the same job at $39.25.” That was 
the heart of the dispute. Girls had been 
brought into Dayton and other cities 
from the outside, paid the going rate for 
operators, plus a “board-and-room” al- 
lowance which boosted their compensa- 
tion far above that for the home talent. 
Company officials on the whole were 
sympathetic, claiming that a series of 
Labor Board rulings made it impossible 
to raise pay to the point where enough 
local help could be hired from Ohio's 
buzzing war plants. 

The WLB at Washington was trying all 
its persuasive powers before turning the 
dispute over to the White House, which 
would have the power to seize the prop- 
erties and enforce whatever solution it 
chose. 

@ Long-distance service was hampered, 
though supervisors and others kept some 
traffic moving. Local service was crip- 
pled in smaller cities which still. have 


manually operated switchboards, but was 
virtually unaffected in those with auto- 
matic dial systems. 

















They drove a nail into a steel beam / 


——AND STARTED A NEW SYSTEM OF BUILDING 
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STRAN «@»> STEEL 


This idea—the erection of steel framing 
with ordinary carpenter’s tools—started 
something. It created the famous 
Quonset Hut that has demonstrated 
such remarkable service in every thea- 
tre of war. It built hospitals, hangars, 
barracks, shops and other housing for 
the armed services in a fraction of the 
time and at a fraction of the cost of 
former methods—and it built them to 
stand arctic blizzards, steaming jungles, 


salt sea winds, rot, rodents, termites. 

Stran-Steel brings the rugged 
strength and permanence of steel fram- 
ing within the range of even the 
small farm building or industrial 
warehouse. It gives the designer a high 
quality construction method that he 
can specify with confidence—and 
economy—one that he can adapt to 


any style of architecture or type of : 


collateral material. It gives the builder 


a standard material—easier to ship, 
stock and erect. Stran-Steel has 
wrought a basic change in the entire 
concept of its sphere of construction. 

Today, Stran-Steel is devoted entirely 
to government needs but it is bound to 
play an important part in building post- 
war America. Keep your eye on Stran- 
Steel. If saving time and money is 
the problem—Stran-Steel is the one 
correct answer. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


DETROIT (18), MICHIGAN ° SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





vivision oF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive oFFicEs: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Birth: Mrs. EmrEEN Mowen, 26, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who has lived in an iron 
lung since she contracted infantile pa- 
ralysis in August, was the mother of a 3%- 
pound baby girl after a daring Caesarian 
operation performed Nov. 16. Mrs. Mow- 
en has been paralyzed from the shoulders 
down. Removed from the lung, she was 
given a special mixture of oxygen and an 
anesthetic to keep her breathing during 
the 27-minute operation. The eight- 
month baby, Rosemary, was placed in 
an incubator and doctors gave her an 
even chance to live. 


Birthdays: FELIx FRANKFURTER, Su- 
preme Court Justice, 62, Nov. 15. 
ARCHDUKE OTTO OF HAPSBURG, aspir- 
ant to the Austrian throne, 32, Nov. 20. 
NorMAN Tuomas, the perennial So- 
cialist candidate for the Presidency, 60, 
Nov. 20. 


Grieved: The Glendale Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Glendale, Calif., asked Prest- 
DENT ROOSEVELT to apologize for alleged 
use of profanity in a Hyde Park voting 
booth on election day. (Time magazine 
quoted the President as saying: “The 
goddamned thing won’t work”; five of- 
ficials on the spot said they heard no pro- 
fanity.) The association asked a public 
apology “to reassure faithful constituents 
and friends the world over whom you 
have so greatly grieved.” 


Faint Support: In Chicago, Epwarp 
ZIKOWSKI passed out cold in court when 
his wife Adeline refused his plea to re- 
turn home. Dr. Sidney Greenspahn re- 
vived the victim after fifteen minutes, The 
judge had just ordered Zikowski to pay 


$20 a week for the support of their two 


children. 





International 


The judge floored Zikowski 





International 


Dodd, the Goldwyn Gals’ white hope 


Nice Work . . . : In Hollywood the Gold- 
wyn Girls formed a syndicate to back 
the screen career of ALLAN Dopp, acro- 
batic dancer and former Oklahoma Uni- 
versity wrestler. The girls agreed to sup- 
port Dodd until he lands a screen con- 
tract; after that he owes them 10 per 
cent of his earnings for five years. The 
three signing papers for Career Syndicate 
are (left to right): Karen X. Gaylord, 
Georgia Lange, and Deannie Best. The 
press agent kept out of the photo. 


Close Out: The Sunday news broadcasts 


of Upton CLosE (Josef Washington - 


Hall), 50, newspaper columnist and 
radio commentator, were dropped without 
warning by the National Broadcasting 
Co. after 27 months. Sponsored for about 
$3,000 a week by the Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Close’s radio comments were often strong- 
ly anti-interventionist and anti-labor de- 
spite the network rule against partisan 
discussions. Close, who will continue his 
weekly news broadcasts on Mutual, com- 
mented: “NBC was under some strange, 
unusual, and sudden pressure . . . [which] 
must have had some governmental back- 
ing.” Max Hill, foreign correspondent for 
NBC, has been called back from Rome 
to succeed Close. 


Game of Chance: In New York, MARTIN 
SHURIN Jr., president of Hudson Aircraft 
Co., told District Attorney Hogan he had 
lost $18,500 to the film sta: GEORGE 
RaFtT in a crap game last March with 
dice he later heard were loaded. Accord- 
ing to Raft, Shurin suggested the game 
and then insisted on upping the stakes. 
“The dice were not mine,” he said, “and 
they were not loaded . . . No pinching- 
penny big shot’s gonna make a sucker 
out of Raft. I'll sue and I'll turn over every 
cent I collect to charity.” 


Morale: Comedian Bos Hore was edi- 


torially criticized by The Pilot, official 


organ of the Catholic Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, which called some of his programs 
at Army camps “offensive” (see page 8). 
The Pilot said: “Some of the men who 
hear the comedian’s artful filth, whose 
minds recur to it afterwards . . . are go- 
to die . . . Does it mean nothing to Mr. 
Hope that some soldiers, because of his 
‘morale-building’ programs, may face 
their God unprepared for the reckon- 
ing?” Hope, in Chicago to start the Sixth 
War Loan drive there, said he was “as- 
tounded” and “amazed” at The Pilot’s 
criticism, particularly as he had been 
commended by “chaplains of every faith.” 


De Mille Dilemma: Cect. B. DE MILE, 
movie director, risked his $5,000-a-week 
Lux Radio Theater job by refusing to 
pay a $1 special assessment to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists. The $1 
assessment was for a union fund to op- 
pose the “right-to-work” measure on the 
California ballot Nov. 7; De Mille ob- 
jected to the union’s making payment 
compulsory. He must be dropped from 
the program if he is not in good stand- 
ing by Dec. 1. 


Deaths: Smrrn W. 
BrookuHant, 75, for- 
mer Republican 
Senator from Iowa, 
at the United States 
Veterans Hospital 
in Whipple, Ariz., 
Nov. 15. A senator 
for eight years, 
Brookhart fought 
the Old Guard in 
his party, particu- 
larly for farm re- 
lief. 

Dr. Enpicott Peasopy, 87, founder 
and former headmaster of the famous 
Groton School (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 30); of 
a heart attack, in Groton, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Sm CHARLES WORTHINGTON CRAVEN, 
60, head of the Vickers-Armstrong muni- 
tions combine and one of Britain’s lead- 
ing industrialists; in London, Nov. 18. 

BoakE Carter, 46, writer and news 
commentator; of a stroke in Hollywood, 
Calif., Nov. 16. Russian-born (of British 
parents) and English-educated, Carter 
was first noted for 
his radio coverage 
of the Lindbergh 
kidnapping. Anti- 
labor and anti-Ad- 
ministration, his 
partisan comments 
made him one of 
the most contro- 
versial figures in 
radio. In 1942 he 
announced he had 
embraced a “Bibli- 
cal Hebrew” faith. 
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Weather Men in Lonely Arctic Posts 
Chart Conquest of Far Northern Air 


In an Army Transport Command 
plane, John U. Terrell of NEwswEEx’s 
Washington Bureau flew last week over 
the Great Circle Route to Europe. The 
following story, sent from an advanced 
air base in the Far North, tells for the 
first time how modern science has con- 
quered the weather hazards on this vital 
wartime route to Europe: 


During the summer of 1942, the first 
great mass movement of tactical aircraft 
over the Great Circle Route was accom- 
plished. Day and night during the best 
weather months, bombers and. fighters 
took off for Britain from bases at Presque 
Isle, Maine, and Goose Bay, Labrador. 
In addition, nearly 2,000,000 pounds of 
cargo and some 4,500 passengers were 
carried. 

But as fall came on two years ago this 
month, lack of weather forecasts and 
data virtually forced the Air Transport 
Command to halt its North Atlantic war 
operations. In the opinion of ‘Air Forces 

Ficials, the weather on the route was too 
bad during the winter to fly through. 

Today thousands of planes 


miles above the earth. Through it move 
deep masses of air, like ocean currents. 
Cold air masses sweep down from the 
polar regions; warm air masses rise from 
the equatorial belt. When the currents 
meet, weather is made. 

Flying problems in this northernmost 
airway are innumerable. When warm 
and cold air masses meet, clouds are 
formed. As heated air rises and cold air 
drops, there is constant motion within 
the air masses. Bucking a strong head- 
wind, a plane might consume so much 
fuel that it would fall short of its desti- 
nation. 

Updrafts and downdrafts may move 
at tremendous speeds. Fog lies danger- 
ously close to the ground. Snow and rain 
curtail visibility and hail can pound holes 
in wings and fuselages. In a matter of 
minutes, ice and frost can sheathe a 
plane. 

By observation, reconnaissance, and 
scientific reporting, the ATC has learned 
how to beat these handicaps. It furnishes 
pilots charts of weather conditions ex- 
pected on the course, a schedule of 
weather broadcasts, and a list of points 


to call for additional information while 
in flight. 

Perhaps the most important item is 
the pilot’s flight forecast map. On one 
side this gives the route, wind currents, 
and approximate high and low pressure 
areas. The other side contains drawings 
from a vertical cross-section angle, show- 
ing expected types of cloud formations, 
cloud bases, visibility, and approximate 
landing weather. The map also shows 
where and at what elevation turbulence 
may be looked for and gives the pilot a 
recommended flight level. 


Rawin and Raobs: From this great 
mass of scientific information map spot- 
ters compose a complete picture of the 
weather. The forecaster then starts to 
work on the upper-air charts. To learn 
wind velocity and direction at various al- 
titudes he may use a new technique 
called “rawin”—a combination’ of radio 
and electronic devices which for security 
reasons cannot now be described. This 
system uses balloon-lifted targets trans- 
mitting timed radio signals which can be 
tracked by antennae for many miles 
through the overcast. 

“Raobs,” radiosonde observations, de- 
termine temperature, humidity, and pres- 
sure at altitudes of 15 miles or more. A 
hydrogen-filled balloon is used to. carry 
the radiosonde aloft with its 





take off on regularly scheduled 
flights even in the dead of win- 
ter. Weather will delay less than 
5 per cent of this year’s heavy 
traffic. 

Before the war, weather ob- 
servers learned of conditions 
over the oceans chiefly through 
surface vessels’ reports, radioed 
to shore. Wartime radio silence 
made it necessary to depend on 
reports from land stations on the 
rim of the North Atlantic. 

Last week the Air Transport 
Command disclosed that there 
are now 58 forecasting and ob- 
servation stations in Northern 
Canada, Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, Greenland, Iceland, Baf- 
fin Island, and in the Northeast- 
ern United States. 

More than 800 weather ex- 
perts, officers and enlisted men, 
ive the year round in these re- 
mote . Their only contact 
with the outside world is by 
radio. Supplies are dropped by’ 
parachute from service planes. 
Replacements, equipment, and 
supplies can be brought in only 
during the summer, and some 
Greenland stations are isolated 
for two years at a time. 


The Weather Factory: The 
atmosphere in the Far North is 
like an ocean extending many 





Associated Press 
Pin Retriever: A gadget for taking safety pins and 
swallowed oddities out of Junior’s stomach is demon- 
strated at the Southern Medical Association meeting 
in St. Louis by technician Betty Jean Little. The tube 
is inserted into the stomach; the bulb inflates the 
stomach to allow: free play, and a small 


magnet at the 
end draws out the pin. 


barometer and_ radio _ trans- 
mitter. 


Sferics: A more revolutionary 
means of detecting storms, 
known as “sferics,” is based on 
the theory that the electrical dis- 
charges of storms at great dis- 
tances may be discerned elec- 
tronically and located by trian- 
gulation. In this method, three 


receiving -stations sensitive to 
electrical impulses plot the 


storm point whence 
comes. 

The forecaster draws two ac- 
curate charts of the upper air: 
at the 5,000-foot and 10,000- 
foot altitudes. With all his re- 
ports, then he can plot a flight 
chart that will take a plane 
safely through, over, under, or 
around a storm that may have 
been born thousands of miles 
away and several days earlier. 


Rubber From Sand 


Established last week as a 
potentially great new field of in- 
dustrial chemistry were the 
silicones. Like the cellulose ace- 
tates that gave us a new world 
of plastics, and the coal-air-and- 
water textiles, such as nylon, 
the silicones’ source of supply is 
enormous: Their base is silicon, 
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MOISTURE AND SALT AIR must be kept 
from the motors and instruments of 
combat vehicles enroute to the war 
zones. This is done successfully by cover- 
ing each opening, and firmly securing 
movable parts with a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tape. One such tape is called 
Utiitare. It is made of REVoLITE fab- 
ric that has been calender-coated with 
a moisture-resistant BAKELITE heat-resist- 
ing resin. For 2 years, this material has 
performed so efficiently that the Army 
Ordnance and Air Corps now use UTILI- 
TAPE as a sealer for miscellaneous equip- 
mentandsuppliesranging fromairplanes 
and tanks to ever-vital blood plasma. 


Coating Resins 


Looking to the future, it is evident that 
BAKELITE resins will prove increasingly 
useful in the cloth calendering and 
cloth impregnation fields. With little or 
no sacrifice in flexibility of the fabrics, 
these resins impart a high degree of 
resistance to water, heat, and chemicals, 
and add remarkably to both strength 
and wearability. For example, laundry 
roll covers made from REVOLITE fabrics 
last ten times-longer than ordinary cov- 
erings. A broad color range is possible 
including brilliant metallic effects for 
such uses as draperies, and mattress and 
pillow covers that can be readily washed 
and safely ironed. Other types of 


BAKELITE resins are used in the produc- 
tion of varnished cambrics, noted for 
their low power factor and high dielec- 
tric strength at elevated temperatures. 
Foracomprehensiveview of the oppor- 
tunities opened by BAKELITE resins for 
the development of new products, and 
for achieving worthwhile improvements 
and economies, write Department 17. 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
go East 42ND STREET, NEw YorK 17, N.Y. 
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the element found in sand. When com- 
bined with oxygen and organic sub- 
stances such as coal and oil, silicon has 
the industrial virtue of stability in the 
face of great temperature change. 
Research pioneered by the Dow Corn- 
ing Corp. has already produced silicone 
fluids, resins, and greases. On Nov. 15 
the government lifted the latest of the 
silicones from its secret list. The General 
Electric Co. announced silicone rubber, 
a radically new compound. In it silicen 
replaces carbon, base of natural and other 
synthetic rubbers. And like many silicon 
compounds it has high resistance to heat, 
keeping its pliability and bounce at tem- 


peratures ranging from 60 degrees below: 


zero to 575 degrees above. Specific uses 
revealed: gaskets for lenses on 24-inch 
naval searchlights, in which other rub- 
bers are made brittle by heat and cracked 
by gun concussion; and gaskets for B-29 
superchargers that operate at high heat. 
(At its present stage silicone rubber is 
no good for tires: It hasn’t enough ten- 
sile strength. ) 

(A curious by-product of- General 
Electric’s silicone research is “bouncing 
yutty.” It resembles putty and can be 
neaded like putty. But when rolled in a 
ball it bounces like rubber instead of 
flattening out.) : 

Thus rubber joins the growing silicone 
family that already includes liquids, used 
in spark plugs for high-altitude engines; 
resins, used as insulation to make possible 
smaller, lighter, but high-powered _air- 
plane engines; and greases, which as lu- 
bricants keep their vaseline-like consis- 
tency under 40- to 400-degree tempera- 
ture changes. 

Silicones now cost $4 to $18 a pound, 
hence their widespread use is unlikely 
until boosted production brings about a 
reduced price. Postwar applications 
looked for, however, are as insulation in 
switchboards and_ radio equipment, 
printing-press rollers, tubing for hot liq- 
uids, rubber gloves, and the family gar- 
den hose—which could be left outdoors 
winter and summer. 
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Cleveland’s Unknown Dead: Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant ministers joined. Nov. 14 at the Cleveland Highland 
Park Cemetery to conduct a tragic ceremony—burial of 61 
unidentified victims of a gas storage-tank explosion which 








~ RELIGION 


Delight in the Bible 


“I have taken more delight in the 
Bible than in any other book I know... 
Too few persons know how to read it 
. .. I want the fun of explaining.” 

Thus ‘propounding her text, Prof. 
Mary Ellen Chase of Smith College re- 
counts her pleasurable literary adven- 
tures in a refresher course through the 
Old and. New Testaments. She makes no 
claim to profound biblical scholarship; 
her book, published this week, is sig- 
nificantly titled “The Bible and the Com- 
mon Reader.”* To the Scripture ama- 
teur, confused by all the generations of 
“begats” and the comings and goings of 
God’s chosen people, it is a revelation 
in clarity. : 

Professor Chase prefaces her book 
with four “indispensable” chapters. The 
first discusses the evolution of our mod- 
em Bible, “the noblest monument of 








*316 pages. Macmillan $2.50. 
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the circle formed by the common grave in which the coffins 
were placed side by side, identified only by numbers. 
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English prose,” and extols the King 
James version (90 per cent of Protestant 
English readers use it). The next three 
chapters provide 1,500 years of simple 
chronology. 


Tribe: The Hebrews, a minor tribe 
among Semitic peoples, wandered the 
sparse pasture lands of Canaan, an area 
the size of Vermont. Nomads, they were 
remarkable chiefly for their worship of 
one Their actual history begins 
about 1,500. B. C. with a migration to 
Goshen (Egypt), where their overlords 
the Pharaohs mistreated them. 

Anti-Semitism had started. Under the 
probably legendary Moses, the Hebrews 
returned to Canaan and conquered all of 
it. Achieving national unity under their 
King David, they split later into two 
nations, Israel and Judah. Later Palestine 
was a subject province under Greece and 
Syria until Rome. conquered it in 63 
B. C. That was the end of the Jewish 
nation as a political unit. 

Quoting Numbers 23:9 (“Lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations”), Professor 
Chase ponders the temperament of the 
early Hebrews and finds them unwarlike, 
unspeculative (there is little philosophy 
in th: Bible), and singularly negative. 
But they had a genius for religion. 

“Professor Chase tags patriarchs and 
prophets with modern names that iden- 
tify them anew. Samson is the ‘Paul 
Bunyen of Israel; those devastating 
whirlwinds, Elijah and Elisha, are super- 
men; the radical, pleasure-loving author 
of Ecclesiastes is the Omar Khayyam of 
the Old Testament. Jonah, the truculent 
egotist, is a humorous character (Miss 
Chase denies that the Bible is devoid 
of humor). 

Professor Chase, who teaches English, 
notes the stark simplicity of style in Gene- 
sis, the dramatic economy of words 
throughout, and the use of questions and 
of striking expletives (Job’s horses ex- 
claim “lis! Ha!”). Professor Chase hopes 
that her “Common Reader” will pass on 
part of her enthusiasm for the Bible. 
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Keep your car or truck free 
from 


Things are looking great on 
our fighting fronts. Victory 
over all our enemies looms 
nearer each day. But that 
gives no one here at home a 
right to allow a single motor 
vehicle to go to the junk 
pile through lack of proper 
and timely service attention. 


all clutch troubles 


America cannot spare even 
one car, truck or bus from 
essential home-front trans- 
portation. Remember that 
each day. as you operate 
your vehicle. Keep your 
eyes and ears open for the 
first signs of trouble . . . es- 
pecially clutch trouble . . . 


and have whatever is wrong 
corrected without delay. - 


By seeing that your car or 
truck stays on the job, you’ll 
be doing yourself a favor. 
And you’ll be performing a 
patriotic duty that no vehi- 
cle owner should neglect, 


NOTE: When having bad clutches corrected, it is wise to remember this important fact — 
RUSCO’S famous Clutch Facings,. . . Fused Fabric . . .. Moulded . . . Woven... are noted = 

for durability and long wear. Not without good reason are these Clutch Facings now commonly RUSCO 
and widely referred to as “The Standard Of The Industry.” BRAKE LININGS 
, CLUTCH FACI 


aye 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 
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MEDICINE 


Making Penicillin Last 


Penicillin doesn’t last long in the body. 
When injected, it is quickly lost through 
the urine. When taken by mouth, stom- 
ach fluids apparently destroy it. Last 
week in the magazine Science appeared 
suggestions to keep penicillin at work 
longer with both methods: (1) an ice 
bag on the area of injection slows circu- 
lation and prevents rapid elimination; 
(2) a dose of bicarbonate of soda pre- 
serves swallowed penicillin an hour or 
two longer. 








Life for Gassed Lungs 


Last June a truck carrying a load of 
chlorine gas stopped near a Brooklyn sub- 
way station. One of the cylinders was 
leaking. Suffocating fumes of greenish- 
yellow gas spread over the neighborhood 
and down through sidewalk ventilators 
into the subway. 

More than 400 coughing, red-eyed, 
dizzy, and nauseated people were sent 
to local hospitals. In one institution, 33 
victims developed severe inflammation 
of the windpipe and its two major 
branches leading to the lungs; 23 had 
pulmonary edema (fluid in the lung tis- 
sues), and fourteen contracted pneu- 
monia. 

Rushed to the scene from the New 
York University School of Medicine was 
a group of doctors working with the 
Army Chemical Warfare Service on pres- 
sure-breathing experiments. Regular oxy- 
gen at atmospheric pressure was given to 
the acutely ill for 96 hours. Then, as soon 
as equipment was set up, oxygen under 
pressure was administered to twenty pa- 
tients for as long as 48 hours. 

In many cases, ordinary oxygen re- 
lieved the suffering. But where acute res- 
piratory difficulties persisted, the pres- 
sure-breathing technique cut down dis- 


* tress and either lessened or stopped the 


rough breathing that indicated obstruc- 
tion of the small branches of the lungs. 

The doctors’ conclusion: “Pressure 
breathing is'a valuable therapeutic ad- 
junct in treating poisoning from noxious, 
irritant gases.” They also recommended 
penicillin and sulfa drugs to reduce pos- 
sible infection. 


Suenper Oxygen: Administration of 
oxygen by pressure is not new. As long 
ago as 1870, scientists conducted primi- 
tive experiments. Today Dr. Alvin L. 
Barach of Columbia University is a lead- 
ing authority in the field. But because 
New York University had the necessary 
equipment and because its researchers, 
under Dr. Homer W. Smith and Dr. 
Herbert Chasis, had developed a ial 
technique, this group of men was placed 
under contract by Col. Cornelius P. 


Rhoads of the Chemical Warfare Service 


to prepare against any poison-gas emer- 
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gency. Last week, Dr. Chasis revealed ‘to . 


NewsweEEx the latest developments in 
oxygen pressure equipment, its effects 
and possibilitiés. - 

The first experiments included treat- 
ment of asthma, heart failure, and pneu- 
monia—diseases which produce pulmon- 
ary edema similar to that caused by in- 
haling phosgene or chlorine. 

In pulmonary edema, the bronchioles 
(or lung branches) become filled with 
fluid. is may cause an obstruction 
which prevents the normal passage of 
oxygen—and may result in asphyxiation. 
Even in normal breathing, the further- 
most air sacs of the lungs do not always 
get fresh oxygen with every breath. But 
when the pressure is stepped up, oxygen 
is forced straight into the lungs, the bron- 
chioles are dilated, and oxygen penetrates 
into the most remote air sacs. 

Pressure inhalation can be given 
through a face mask or through a hood 
equipped with an air valve to regulate 
pressure. Dr. Chasis and his researchers 
prefer the hood because it is airtight and 
more comfortable. 


Vaccine for Malaria? 


In a radio talk last week, Mayor Fio- 
rello La Guardia of New York announced 
a “startling” new medical development. 
“We have been watching it patiently for 
months and months,” he said. “We are 
happy that at last part of the research 
can be made public. I am going to knock 
on wood . . . it is still in the experimental 
stage.” 

The discovery: a method of immuniz- 
ing animals against malaria. The tech- 
nique, worked out at the Public Health 
Research Institute of the City of New 


York under Dr. Jules Freund, may lead © 


to a vaccine to protect human beings 
against malaria. It could be the first step 
toward triumph over one of the world’s 
most stubborn diseases. (Quinine and 
atabrine don’t prevent malaria, they 
merely inhibit its effects. ) 

Immunizing animals against malaria 
parasites involves destruction of the plas- 
modium—the tiny organism which, when 
transmitted to the red corpuscles by the 
bite. of certain mosquitoes, causes ma- 
laria. Different animals may react to dif- 
ferent types of plasmodia. Because: of 
military security, the kind of animal used 
in the New York experiment could not 
be disclosed, but previous experiments 
have shown that monkeys and birds are 
the only animals in whose bodies malaria 
parasites will grow and produce the dis- 
ease. 

Whether the new technique will suc- 
ceed with human beings is still a ques- 
tion. But the animal experiments thus 
far have been so “significant and en- 
couraging” that the United States Pub- 
| lic Health Service has:delegated two of 
its medical officers, Drs. Bernard D. Da- 
vis and Karl J. Thompson, to help the in- 
stitute set up an elaborate research pro- 
gram. 
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When stoppage occurs in the famous “fifty” machine guns | 
used on our war planes, it’s quickly detected and cleared by . 
a “thinking machine.” This Kidde Pneumatic Machine Gun . 
Charger, operated by compressed gas, corrects gun-charging 
troubles or stoppages, gets gun firing again —all within one- 
half second! 
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Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
_ Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 

















FOURTH ESTATE 


Merry-Go-Round Goes Round 


After a twelve-year ride together, Drew 
Pearson’s and Robert Allen’s Washing: 
ton Merry-Go-Round parted company 
with United Feature Syndicate last week. 

Pearson—now conducting the column 
alone in the absence of Allen, a lieu- 
tenant colonel on Gene George S. Patton 
Jr.’s staff—signed up with the venerable 
Bell Syndicate, effective Dec. 12. The rea- 
sons: Henry M. Snevily, manager of Bell, 
upped the current guarantee by $20,000, 
to a reputed $80,000 a year, and assured 
leased-wire transmission for the column, 
now written five days in advance for 
mail distribution. In addition, the Bell 
contract covers Allen on a 50-50 basis 
when he rejoins his long-time partner. 

The first to bring Walter Winchell’s 
Broadway technique to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Pearson, now 46, formed his 
lucrative partnership with Allen thirteen 
years ago in Washington. Together, they 
anonymously authored the book “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round” in 19381, 

It was crammed with gossip, anecdote, 
and inside dope that had rarely seen 
print. It outraged government officials 
from President Hoover down, had Wash- 
ington correspondents staring stonily at 
one another, and cost Allen his job as 
The Christian Science Monitor’s bureau 
chief when he confessed co-authorship. 
The Baltimore Sun, whose bureau Pearson 
headed, forgave him until a sequel, “More 
Merry-Go-Round,” appeared in 1982. 
Then he was fired too. 





Suits and Scoops: Pearson and Allen 
signed with United Feature late in 1932 
and by May 19384 had 270 papers. In the 
years since they have become at once the 
widest read (currently 508 daily and 
Sunday papers with 19,240,864 circula- 
tion) and among the most disliked col- 
umnists in the business. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, as Chief of Staff, and for- 
mer Rep. Martin Sweeney of Ohio have 
filed libel suits for amounts totaling mil- 
lions, but the cases never got anywhere. 
President Roosevelt, irked by a Pearson 
needling of Secretary Hull, denounced the 
columnist last year as a “chronic liar.” 
Often threatened with violence for what 
they wrote, Pearson and Allen had this 
stock reply: “You'll have to get in line.” 

To the column’s credit there have been 
such scoops as the prediction of the 
Munich deal and the Patton slapping in- 
cident (which other newsmen knew 
about but withheld). 

Although Pearson’s flair for thus spring- 
ing stories which other Washington cor- 
respondents may have known “off the 
record” has irked many of his colleagues, 
they nevertheless respect his ability, if 
not his methods. In The Saturday Review 
of Literature’s recent poll of Washington 
newsmen, Pearson was acclaimed the 
most influential columnist writing from 


. Washington. Last year when his syndicate 
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European — 

Bell Syndicate rang for Pearson (here 

posed against a piece of the Mayflower 
Hotel’s statuary) 


refused to distribute a column in which 
he defended himself against President 
Roosevelt’s “chronic liar” charges, the 
late Raymond Clapper, a United Feature 
stablemate, and other capital newsmen 
went to Pearson’s defense. 

Since 1942, when Allen entered the 
Army, Pearson had done not only the col- 
umn but also the continuity for “Hap 
Hopper,” the adventure comic strip about 
a Washington reporter they created in 
1941. Last week, as the column went to 
Bell, “Hap Hopper” remained with 
United, but his future was uncertain. As 
to the Merry-Go-Round, George Carlin, 
United’s manager, sighed: “I'll be sad 
when I kiss my baby good-by.” 


The Price of News 


For the battle of Leyte last week, the 
correspondents’ death list rose to four, 
a one-a-week rate that made the month- 
old Philippine campaign the war’s cost- 
liest to date in the lives of newsmen. The 
latest victims: 

@ Frank Prist Jr., Acme News photogra- 
pher, killed by a sniper’s bullet on Leyte 
Nov. 12. : 
@ John B. Terry, Chicago Daily News 
correspondent, whose death aboard a 
Honolulu-bound hospital ship on Oct. 31 
was disclosed last week. Terry died of 
wounds inflicted on Oct. 26 by the same 
bomb explosion that proved fatal to 
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Ties That Bind 
All America! 
























HEREVER you are, along these endless bands of steel, you’re 
close to all America. For into every corner of the Nation ate 
laid the tracks and ties of our railroads. 

Whether you’re a New Yorker eating fresh fruits grown in the far 
west, a Texan building an oil well with steel from the “Erie Area’, or 
a Westerner wearing eastern made shoes, the railroads are playing 
an important part in your life. 

For this broad Nation has been welded together by the ties that 
‘ bind all America. 

Over 231,000 miles of track reach into every. section of fertile 
: plain, desert or mountain range. In every home, in some way, the 
influence of this vast system of railroads has been felt. 

In peace, through wars, in times of 


































prosperity and depression, the railroads Bia, 23.578 ren res oar 

have pioneered, served and kept pace GT 1,408,964 rarer cars oear 
with a growing Nation. And the continued . 000,000 : 
success of the railroads is an essential 2S —* 








part of the American way of life. AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 


Erie Railroad 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 













ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY! 
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Asahel Bush of the Associated Press and 
Stanley Gunn of The Fort Worth Star. 
Telegram and The Houston Chronicle. 
Terry's and Prist’s deaths were the 
twelfth and thirteenth American civilian 
correspondent fatalities of the Pacific war 
and the 25th and 26th on all fronts. 


Photo Trouper: One of the original 
group of sixteen American correspondents 
to reach Australia in March 1942, a few 
days ahead of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Prist had pictured nearly every island 
hop since and photographed the General 
perhaps oftener than any other camera 
man. Plump, tow-headed, and jovial, the 
30-year-old Prist delighted fellow corre- 
spondents with his gags and won their 
admiration for his courage: 

His favorite act—somewhat anticipat- 
ing Harvey, the imaginary rabbit in 
Mary Chase’s new Broadway hit—tre- 
volved around his imaginary. dog which 
tagged him everywhere. Prist petted and 
scolded it, whistled it to his side, and 
confounded the unwary by berating 
them for stepping on it. 

On Wake Island, Prist was scraped by 
shrapnel; at Molokai, astray bullet 
pierced his blouse and lodged in a 
pocket. Last week, as he wheeled a jeep 
around after photographing front-line 
fighting on the Ormoc road, a Japa- 
nese sniper’s bullet killed him outright 
(see page 36). 











Veteran Novice: At 41, the square- 
jawed, scholarly Terry had more years 
than most of his fellow correspondents 
on Leyte; in the war, fewer. A recent 
Nieman fellow and former newspaper- 
man in Hawaii, California, and Wash- 
ington, the Philippine-born Terry was on 
his first assignment for The Chicago 
Daily News foreign staff. — 

When a bomb blasted the press cot- 
tage on the night of Oct. 26, fellow cor- 
respondents with flashlights found Terry 
lying wounded in the debris. “Take 
care of Ace [Bush] and Gunn. I’m not 
so bad,” Terry said. When the doctor 
arrived by Terry’s side James Hutcheson 
wrote in a letter to The Daily News, 
“Tll be damned if Terry didn’t start in- 
terviewing him.” 

Fellow correspondents, including 
Robert Shaplen of NEwswEeEk, donated 
blood liberally in an effort to save their 
colleagues. 


And Better 


In Washington recently, Paul Miller, 


Associated Press bureau. chief, ordered 
Jéads .on all stories restricted to 30 
words, with a “bouquet” to those who 
kept them within twenty. Last week, AP 
men produced these samples: 

“The Army has discontinued recruit- 
ing physicians.” 

“Road oil is back.” 

“Matches are scarcer.” 

A deskman wisecracked: “AP leads 


are shorter.” 
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i Navy Help to End Help 
. Propped up in bed, his legs swathed in 
‘i bandages, Sailor Joe will give you an 
ar inscrutable look if you ask him about 
rehabilitation. It’s a currently fashionable, 
$64 word he doesn’t have to spell out. Somewhere in the Pacific is Our Man _ tion with the Portland public schools 
al But 50 naval hospitals throughout the Godfrey watching an upturned bottle of | More than 300teach ded vari , 
ts egy. i teary ecapamecn deat dliataaal laadhe ciain the life ofa Wounded man seule orechledsiiver. by Merete 
him. . 
It was last April that the Navy If the soldier is well enough to speak, Bryson, CBS Director of Education; 
ad launched the program by marshaling Godfrey talks to him, finds out where Norman Corwin, noted radio-dramatist; 
-al educators, psychiatrists, and psycholo- he’s from, how he was wounded, what’s John Daly, distinguished war corre- 
ra gists. Last week it was in full swing—no- on his mind. A film recording deviee spondent; Donald W.Thornburgh, CBS 
he — =0D). s rag] - cmon Een called a Recordgraph takes it all)down, _ vice-president in charge of Pacific Coast 
i 4 Bethesd, a in Maryland (2.000). wi and one of these days you'll hear itearly operations, and other leaders in the 
cializing in neurosurgery and neuropsy- in the morning when Arthur Godfrey broadcasting and educational fields. 
at chiatry, plastic surgery, and tropical dis- goes back in person to waking up Amer- —_ Willard B. Spalding, Portland’s 
in eases. icans over WABC (CBS in New York) Superintendent of Schools, had this to 
re- Twenty-seven years ago, in the last and WTOP (CBS in Washington). say about education-by-radio: 
: war, old-school medicos were apt to You may remember reading heresome _—- “Radio has removed all boundaries. 
: d serge Asc oria recs madly bby months ago about Godfrey’s one-man _ It can lead the child into the past; it can 
ng saticin and Gidivstcninaint Tex this’ war blood bank drive—the week he was on confront him with the present; it can 
rehabilitation starts before a patient 40 different programs, made 47 sepa- project him into the future. It extends 
by reaches the hospital and continues un- rate appeals for first-time blood donors. and multiplies his environment. 
let til he is physically and mentally prepared He wound it up on September 15 by “Through the intelligent use of radio 
a for either further military service or ci- herding 478 new donors, into the head- in the classroom, the teacher can pro- 
- vilian ouahigerna = ncaa — handi- quarters of the New York Blood Bank of _ vide a richness of experience that will 
09- a it oh obvave Pac pa the American Red Cross, Later that day _ help the child to a better understanding 
sht fectly; sometimes a sailor or Marine won't in front of a CBS television camera of his relationship—cultural, economic, 
help himself. But with cooperation re- ee ig gave the ninth pint of his own and social—to a sunnaing world.” 
sults can be phenomenal. ood. 
pe EET Sea ee ‘Godfrey is determined to rally more Mary Lee Taylor’s favorite recipe is 
ws tt pre mi sgh ry ee wore thd plasma. That’s one of the reasons why one for making frozen Angel Whip. If 
be wed, An eee ee Y Roer rad the Navy sent him out to the Pacific as | you want some, better listen to her. She 
eR quently a tactful Wave) interviews him an accredited correspondent. He will broadcast her 1203rd con- 
sh- concerning the things he doesn’t like, his wanted to see at first hand the secutive weekly program from 
on interests, schooling and training, desires, miracle of plasma in action. On KMOX (CBS in St. Louis) on 
go ambitions, and family life. December 15 he’s holding a re- Saturday, December 2 at 10:30 
ie After checking the record, the ward union of the Arthur Godfrey Blood a.m. EWT. She hasn’t missed a 
ha wae bp moe Peal ‘cul a Donors Association at the New broadcast in 11 years. 
rry bulatory. case—sp but not well enough York Blood Bank. He jiopes all Thousands of letters arrive 
ake to go on liberty; (3) ambulant but handi- the September alumni will be weekly from brides, men planning 
not capped—well enough to make liberty but back, each bringing two persons bachelor dinners, women planning 
tor @ ‘needing regular hospital attention; (4) who have never given blood church suppers, army cooks in 
se ambulant and able to participate in stren- before. It will be a day of fervent patri- front line mobile kitchens. Some send 
es res ee return to full otic blood-letting. It would be nice if poems, some request pin-up pictures. 
ie Sony the ee aa you could manage to be there. Mary Lee Taylor spends 8 hours a 
ing § cording to the "patie eondition.. For 2 * day over a hot stove working out recipes 
ted classes 1 and 2 a minimum of education More than 100 stations affiliated with to stretch ration points and budgets and 
7 is permitted. But 3 and 4 may take all or owned by CBS throughout the coun- to spry-up the jaded palate. Then she 
they can pally for. habilitati try are staffed with educational directors 0S out and works for the Red Cross. 
a2 Sekar oe : aad emcee working in close cooperation with State, Bie ee 
me under 25 with only two years of high County and City superintendents of edu- This is 
red school behind them. And persuading pa- cation, primary and high school princi- 
30 tients to go back to textbooks is some- pals, and individual teachers. Many of 
vho times a problem in salesmanship because these directors give courses in radio- 
AP many joined up in the first place to get teaching techniques in teachers’ colleges 
away frqm school. The Navy interviews and. loca} ualmeibite ’ 
uit. and reinterviews these men, trying to “a ’ ; 
arouse some submerged yen for learning. Notable example is the KOIN (CBS th C 0 LU M B iA 
It doesn’t always succeed. afhliate in P. ortland, Ore.) Radio Insti- e 
But by far the great majority of men tute For Teachers which last summer 
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generally is to develop skills they al- 
ready have. Those scheduled for return 
to active duty work with Link trainers, 
aircraft recognition movies, simulated 
turret ns, etc.; eagerly they take 
courses leading to promotion. 

There is John George Michaluk, 21, in- 
jured by a mine in the Normandy inva- 
sion. Big, strapping, good-looking, tanned 
by ultra-violet treatments, he is studying 
for his next Navy rating while riding 
around in a wheelchair and is “gonna go 
back to truck driving” after the war, if 
his foot can take it. One Marine technical 
sergeant with a useless left arm can pick 


.up books but can’t turn pages. He studies 


more about his former Navy job and in 
bed uses Bethesda’s electricity board—a 
portable 6-volt, shockproof panel on 
which patients can start learning the elec- 
trician’s trade—by building a variety of 
working circuits. 

For those headed back to civilian life, 
as well as other patients, there are fully 
7,000 courses such as those of the Armed 
Forces Institute (Newsweek, April 3). 
High schools throughout the country ac- 
credit AFI work toward diplomas. Ex- 
college students can take accredited col- 
lege work, and the Navy pays half the 
tuition. Most popular, however, are vo- 
cational courses in which patients study 
everything from electronics to turkey rais- 
ing. Since 60 to 70 per cent of the men 
never had stéady jobs before enlisting, 
intense vocational guidance is in order. 
Men are given aptitude tests and work- 
outs with tools of various trades. At the 
end of hospitalization the patient has at 
least had a chance to learn how to help 
himself. 








TRAE 








Mare Island: There was, for example, 
the quandary of one boy at Mare Island 
who lost both legs below the knee— 
whether he should go back to his fath- 
ers farm or take a college course in 
agriculture. Provided with artificial legs, 


he went home and harvested a feed crop. 


Result: a compromise. He now supple- 
ments farming with short agricultural 
courses. Simpler was the case of the Ma- 
rine who wanted to learn how to print: 
writing made him nervous. 

Rehabilitation of an amputee at Mare 
Island follows a special routine. An arti- 
ficial limb or “prosthesis” is tentatively 
fitted until the stump shrinks and tough- 
ens. The patient is encouraged to leave 
his bed as soon as possible and exercise 
is in most cases an essential. If he is an 
arm case he takes up swimming, tennis, 
and badminton; if a leg case he is given 
calisthenics. Leather work, painting, 
carving, and the care of miniature gar- 
dens immunize against “hospitalitis.” 
Fitted with a permanent leg or arm, he 
becomes amazingly adept at getting 
around and helping himself. 

Full-time activities of reconditioned 
Mare Island amputees include: mechan- 
ics, lens grinding, partridge and pheasant 
breeding, glass blowing, bookkeeping, 
drafting, and printing. 

The average hospitalization period at 
Mare Island is six months. By that time 
educational courses like those at Bethesda 
have given Sailor Joe the incentive and 
confidence to make his way in the world 
despite handicaps. 

As the Navy describes its whole re- 
habilitation program: “The object of all 
help is to make help superfluous.” 





a 
Rehabilitation at Mare Island: A Navy aviator gzts the hang of a hook hand 
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RADIO 


A Plum for Porter 


During most of President Roosevelt’s 
terms in. office, Paul Porter has held a 
variety of New Deal jobs, These culmi- 
nated last summer in his appointment as 
publicity head of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Only once did the 40- 
year-old Kentuckian stray from the fold: 
He served as the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s chief legal representative in 
Washington from 1937 to 1942. His job 
was to prepare material and exhibits and 
argue CBS cases (mainly license applica- 
tions) before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Last week President Roosevelt nomi- 
nated Porter to be a member of the FCC 
himself. ‘If confirmed—and no hitch is 
expected—he will become chairman suc- 
ceeding James L. Fly (Newsweek, Nov. 
13). Although no less ardent a New 
Dealer than Fly, the genial Porter will 
doubtless be less rambunctious. 





Those Men From Mars 


It started at 9:80 p.m., Chilean time, 
on Nov. 12. An hour and fifteen minutes 
later an electric-company employe named 
José Villarroel was dead in Valparaiso of 
a heart attack. In Santiago hundreds were 
gripped by hysterical -fits. All over Chile 
thousands were panic-stricken. Once 
more a radio dramatization of H. G. 
Wells’s imaginative novel, “The War of 
the Worlds,” had convinced a gullible 
citizenry that the earth’s jig was up. 

It was over CBS in 1938 that Orson 
Welles first adapted the novel for a Men 
from Mars broadcast. He changed the 
locale of the story from. Wales to Prince- 
ton—and thereby scared the daylights out 
of Jersey and a good deal of the rest of 
the country. But when the shouting was 
over, Welles had a national reputation as 
actor, writer, and No. 1 bogey man. 

Evidently radio’s ‘hold over the Latin- 
American imagination is strong, too. The 
idea for the Chilean program came from 
William Steele, former writer for Mu- 
tual’s The Shadow series, now writing 
for radio in Santiago. Steele, assisted by 
Raul Zenteno, set his scene in Puente 
Alto, 15 miles south of Santiago. Like 


' Welles, he depicted .monstrous Martians 


taking over the radio station, air bases, 
and artillery barracks. “News flashes” 
had the civic center in Santiago de- 
stroyed, the armed forces defeated, and 
the roads crowded with refugees. 
During the previous week, both radio 
and peeve had given ample warning that 
the broadcast over the Cooperativa Vi- 
talicia network was to be all in fun. Twice 
during the broadcast, announcements re- 
peated the waming. But as in Welles’s 


show, people listened fast. When the in-. 


dignant Chilean public learned the truth, 
ere was pressure to close the station 
and to suspend Zenteno and Steele. But 


no official step was taken. 
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| NOW... or for Reconversion 


can Your Business use 





—_ 





$10,000 
$100,000 
$1,000,000 
$10,000,000 


F YOU answer “‘yes’’ to the 
above question, maybe you 
can learn something from the 
manufacturers and wholesalers to 
whom Commercial Credit has 
advanced MORE THAN A BIL- 
LION DOLLARS since Pearl Har- 
bor (and that huge total does not 
include our volume of automobile 
and other installment financing). 


These companies have used 
Commercial Credit money for 
such purposes as to increase work- 
ing capital . . . to discount pur- 
chases and maintain credit... to 
make tax or renegotiation pay- 
ments . . . to finance expansion or 
reconversion ... to buy machinery 
and equipment . . . to buy other 

‘ companies . . . and for other 
sound business uses. 





They have found that Commercial 
Credit financing is reasonable in 
cost and free from red tape... 
that it involves no interference 
with their management . . . places 
no restrictions on their operations. 


ARRANGE NOW FOR RECONVERSION CASH 


Commercial Credit makes thou- 
sands or millions quickly available 
forcurrent use. Or you can arrange 
now to have Commercial Credit 
set aside all the outside cash you 


may need later... ready for you. 
to draw upon in changing over - 


your business for peacetime opera- 
tion ...so no possible delay in 
turning wartime assets into cash 
can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets, 


For more information, send for a copy of 
“Capital Sources’’—a 9-minute outline of the 
scope and uses of Commercial Credit financing 
services. Write, or wire Dept. 24. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


Baltimore New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore: 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Lawmaker Weiss on the gridiron 


Right Honorable Referee 


Sammy Weiss was a busy man last 
week. On Nov. 12 he refereed the New 
York Giant-Philadelphia Eagle National 
Football League game at Philadelphia, 
which ended 21-21. In the last minute, 
Ken Strong of the Giants kicked a 48- 
yard field goal. Weiss signaled it good. 
But Field Judge Eddie Tryon disallowed 
it for too much time on the play. The 
Giants are still complaining. 

Three days later, Weiss had shucked 
his referee togs for a legislator’s: toga. As 
Rep. Samuel A. Weiss, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, he was in the midst of a 
hubbub over the transfer of the Army- 
Navy football game from comparative 
seclusion at Annapolis to a stadium of 
some large Eastern city. Since the Dec. 2 
game promised.to be the No. 1 game of 
the season, sports writers had been urging 
government authorities to make it a War 
Bond sales game. Weiss had been cam- 
paigning for a change ever since the 
game was restricted to the Academy 
stadiums after Pearl Harbor. 

On Nov. 15, after a phone conversation 
with the White House, Weiss said: “In 
my humble opinion the 1944 Army-Navy 
football game will be transferred.” Two 
days later, the clash was shifted from 
Annapolis (with a possible attendance of 
18,000) to Baltimore Municipal Stadium 
‘(probable attendance: 71,000). 

Football ‘ ‘1st a hobby to the 








"“Pyt it ‘there, Sister! > 


“And thanks for pretending not to notice it’s my left. 
But, then I might have known that you'd understand. 
You’ve understood a lot of things. 


_ “Nobody had to shout about the things our Country’s 
up against . . . or tell you twice how desperately our 
women’s help is needed. Not to you! “a 


“You took a job. You went to work. You knew this was 
a full-time war . . . that there’s a crying need in war 
plants, other necessary jobs and in the Armed Services, 
for women. who'll pitch in and fill the gap. 


~ “It’s girls like you who make a feller proud. You’re not. 
afraid to get in there and work at whatever you can do. 


“The doctors say that I’ll be good as new—well, almost. 
Soon [ll be working, too. 


“We're rolling now. We’ve got to keep on rolling. We 
know the guys out there where I was can’t do it all alone. 


“‘We know they need our help to end this thing the 
way it’s got to end—without one unnecessary hour be- 
tween today and when the Japs and Jerries holler quits. 
Put it there, Sister. We'll show ’em.” 

* * * 

If you haven’t yet found your place in the war, look 
for it today! Remember, any job you take which releases 
a man to fight becomes a major contribution to a speedy 


victory. If you have some special skill make it count! 


If you haven't, there are still hundreds of jobs in most 
communities in which you can serve. 


Wanted ads in your local newspapers. 
t, United States Employment Office. Or 
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_ A Heavyweight at Bay 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Statisticians calculated in 1942 
that it’ would take Joe Louis several 
hundred years on an enlisted man’s pay 
to begin to square what he owed the 
government in back taxes when he 
joined the Army that year. So it does 
not seem amiss that Joe, now a ser- 
geant, should have spent a recent fur- 
lough picking up loose change by giv- 
ing exhibitions of boxing around the 
country. This tour had its moments of 
awkwardness, however, in that it 
brought Joseph face to face with a 
question as old as his trade, namely: 
“How can a heavyweight champion give 
an exhibition?” 

In most cases, when a heavyweight 
champion chooses to “exhibit” rather 
than risk his title formally, there are 
no questions asked by the parties con- 
cerned in the entertainment. But any 
private citizen is free to ask the ques- 


« tion cited above, and it is not an easy 


one to answer. 


There is no weight limit in heavy- 
weight boxing. All other categories, 
from light heavy down through fly, have 
maximum weight limitations. A middle- 
weight champion, beaten in an exhibi- 
tion or so-called over-the-weight bout, 


‘$ can point out that his title was not at 


stake because he or his opponent 
weighed more than 160 pounds and 
thus was not a qualified middleweight 
at the time of the escapade. Middle- 
weight champions not only can point 
this out, but regularly do so, such 
swindles being their principal means of 
subsistence. And so it goes, all down 
and up the line, until you get to heavy- 
weights, among whom there seems to be 
no logical loophole of weight whatever. 

Any man, no matter how large or 
small, is eligible to fight for the heavy- 
weight championship. If the champion 
is knocked out in an “exhibition,” it’s 
difficult for the public to see why his 
conqueror is not the new champion, 
especially if the time of rounds, weight 
of gloves, and other details met the re- 
quirements of the code Queensberry. 
There is in some parts of the country 
an “out,” in thé form of a contest in 
which no decision is called for, that pro- 
tects the champion if he is outpointed 
rather than stiffened. But even this 
crutch is pushed from under his arm 
on occasions. 


You may not have noticed, in the 
course of the Louis furlough tour, a 
small paragraph in the papers which 
announced that the eminent sergeant 
had knocked out one Johnny Davis in 
53 seconds of the first round of a three- 
round exhibition at Buffalo, N.Y. It 
sounds routine enough, but there was a 
crisis of sorts there for both performers. 

Buffalo comes under the jurisdiction 
of the New York State boxing commis- 
sion, headed by Gen. John J. Phelan, a 
book-thumber and double-talker of great 
renown. No bout is fought in his state 
without the general concerning himself 
with it (unless it is some simple mat- 
ter of a fighter with a glass eye wish- 
ing to be OK'd medically). Peering at 
the Louis-Davis “exhibition” over his 
pince-nez, the general ruled that a for- 
mal decision would have to be rendered 
after the bout. 

This automatically forced Louis to 
plan for a knockout, since the sarge is 
too slow and ring-rusty just now to wish 
to gamble his title on a point victory in 
three rounds, even against a sparring- 
partner type like Davis. If the ruling in- 
duced a gentle crisis in the life of the 
champion, however, imagine the poign- 
ancy of its effect on the peace of mind 
of Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis had no designs on the ti- 
tle. His motto is live and let live. He 
did not desire to see the contest car- 
ried to the issue of a point decision. On 
the other hand, he did not wish to be 
knocked out, especially by so thorough 
a paralyzer as Sergeant Louis, and it 
was now just as clear to him as it was 
to Joe that General Phelan’s ruling 
made a knockout mandatory. 


In the hands of a fiction writer, 
this situation would have many dra- 
matic possibilities. Mr. Davis, though, 
is not a fictional character. Everything 
happened just as he feared, and they 
carried him away at the end of 53 sec- 
onds, the last ten of which were prob- 
ably much happier for the victim than 
the first 43, since they altered his con- 
dition from anticipatory to comatose. 

If General Phelan realized how much 
unhappiness he brings into the world 
by taking his duties seriously, he would 
probably retire to spend the rest of his 
life translating his speeches and public 
papers into English. 











bustling 42-year-old legislator. It is re- 
sponsible for his political career. He left 
the University of Pittsburgh for Duquesne 
because at 5 feet 4% and 140 pounds he 
was too light for Pitt athletics. At Du- 
quesne, he became a star quarterback 
and incidentally won science and law de- 
grees. He began refereeing as a sopho- 
more and since has arbitrated high-school, 
college, and pro games. He admires the 
professionals for their “open game that 
permits diversified play.” He boasts that 
he is one of the fastest officials of the 
National League. 

Weiss entered politics and was elected 
to the State Legislature in 1934, with an 
assist from his athletic reputation. Four 
years ago he went to Congress, where he 
continues his sports (handball and paddle 
ball) in the House gym with such mem- 
bers of Congress as Lavy Dilweg of 
Wisconsin and Bill Fulbright of Arkansas. 
He intends to stay in sports as long as his 
body permits and in Congress as long as 
his constituents permit. He donates the 
money he receives for officiating to neigh- 
borhood sports groups that he has spon- 
sered and to charities. 


Welter of Welters 


The first wartime aberration of the 
prizefighting picture was an abundance 
of lightweights. Beau Jack and Bob 
Montgomery tossed the title back and 
forth in three championship fights, and 
numerous other 135-pounders made the 
division a busy one. Then the two head. 
liners joined the Army. 

_ After a summer somnolence, fights re- 
turned a month ago to Madison Square 
Garden in New York with most of the 
protagonists about 10 pounds heavier. 
So now the welterweights (147) have 
displaced the lightweights (135) in ring 
activity. : 

Harold Green outpointed Rocky Gra- 
ziano. Then Jimmy McDaniels, a new 
hot note from Los Angeles owned by 
trumpeter Harry James, decisively de- 


. feated Sammy Angott, the former light- 


weight champion, and forced him into 
retirement. 

Last week two more welterweights 
fought the main bout. at the Garden. 
Fresh from Army life, they were ex-light- 
weights who had thickened somewhat 
on military chow. The extra poundage 
did more good for Johnny Greco of Mon- 
treal than Bobby Ruffin of Long Island 
City.’ Greco, a hard slugger, was wild, 
but his heavier blows found boxer Ruffin 
often enough to knock him to the canvas 
twice and win the ten-round decision. 

Other outstanding welterweights are 
champing for Garden action: Ray Rob- 
inson (ex-Army), Tippy Larkin, Henry 
Armstrong (on another comeback), and 
Billy Arnold, a Philadelphia high-school 
boy who has won 28 out of 80 fights by 
knockouts. The coming campaign, how- 
ever, will not produce a champion. The 
titleholder, Red Cochrane, took the crown 
with him into the Navy. 
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Durability is a “must” in the Bazooka. Steel sup- 
plies it. Just as steel provides strength, toughness, 
resilience and other qualities essential to war equip- 
ment of all kinds. Many of the better war steels have 
come from the laboratories of United States Steel. 
They’ll be made into products for you when peace 
comes. Waffle irons and lawn fence. Automobiles and 
furniture. And the U-S-‘S Label will identify these 
products as made from quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


¢ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + ~ 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








BUBBLE 


Old timers would 
blink their eyes to see 
how copper, lead, zinc, 
potash, and other 
minerals are plucked 
by air bubbles out of ore today. 
Most ore, as it comes from the 
earth, contains only a very small 
percentage of the desired mineral. 
The bubble trick of separating the 
valuable minerals from the mass of 
worthless impurities is known as 
ore flotation. 
By what practical magic is this 
accomplished? The ore is finely 
ground and agitated with water . 
and chemicals. Airis added to form a flow of bubbles up through 
the mixture. A frothing agent, Hercules Yarmor* Pine Oil, for 
instance, is added to the solution to increase the number of 
bubbles, and to decrease their size. The mineral particles cling 
to the bubbles, and rise to the surface from where they are re- 


EVATORS 


moved and ultimately reach con- 
centrate bins. The worthless ma- 
terial is drawn off the bottom of 
the flotation machines. Hercules is 
one of the leading producers of 
pine oil for this purpose, contri- 
buting its chemical and technical 
knowledge to make ore flotation 
even more economical and more 
widely adaptable. 
While your business may be far 
removed from mining, other 
Hercules chemicals are solving 
problems in scores of different in- 
dustries. Hercules Land includes 
six sectors—cellulosics, chemical 
cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, terpenes and resins, explosives, 
synthetics—and at least one of these is likely to affect your 
interests. You are invited to share the results of Hercules’ con- 
tinuous research in these fields. Write Department N-114, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


#*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


IN-212 Copyright 1944, Bercules Powder Company, Incorporated 


PRINTED INU. S. A. 
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BOOKS 
WCTU’ s Saintly Politician 


Perhaps no other woman of the nine- 
teenth century—unless it was Queen Vic- 
toria—wielded quite so much influence 
and power as Frances Willard, the only 
woman te have her statue placed in the 
United States Capitol. As leader of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
as politician, as journalist, as organizer, 
and as slogan maker, she captivated the 
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” Culver 
Frances Willard: Woman of rights 


imaginations of millions of women and 
won the respect of thousands of mere 
men. But she suffered at the hands of 
| her overenthusiastic followers; even be- 


fore her death they had made her a. 


saint. 

Inevitably. someone had to come along 
to chip the plaster and turn Frances Wil- 
lard back into the human being that she 
was. Mary-Earhart of Northwestern Uni- 
ees has ret = . ae pyrene 
satisfactory biography which can be rea 
with - pleasure aH 8 profit by. anyone in- 


terested in the political, or moral, his- 


tory of the United States. 


Raised on a cheerless Wisconsin farm, — 


the daughter of stern, repressed, and 
puritanical parents, Frances Willard was 
almost estined to become a great 
rebel. she did, though she never 
| quite the grim Puritanism of her 
childhood. Indicative of her career is 
Miss Earhart’s subtitle: “From Prayers 
to Politics.” 

Throu: 
fought ‘to abolish “demon rum” and to 
bring about “votes for women.” Althou 
she never accomplished the former, 
| was as much responsible for the latter as 


ghout her life Frances Willard ' 





“PEORIA” on the Ledo Road 


BUILDING the twisting pathway of the 
Ledo Road—last hope of China’s mil- 
lions—is a grim businegs. 


It’s tiger country; cobra country. 
The rains are hard. The enemy is 
always close, It’s the last place you’d 
expect to hear the homely speech of 
the Midwest. Yet, right at the heart 
of the Ledo job, scores of Peorians— 
all “Caterpillar” men—are working 


and fighting. They’re the 497th Heavy: 


Shop Company of Army Engineers. 
The big tractor-bulldozers they 
keep in battle trim are “Caterpillar” 
Diesels. If necessary, they are 
equipped with armor plate shields for 
the drivers,<and mount machine-guns 
to fight off Jap snipers. | ; 


Ramming a vital highway through 
some of the world’s most terrible 
terrain, these husky machines typify 
the workpower that gives the Allied 
armies an edge over our enemies. 


After the war, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, Earthmoving Equipment, 
Engines and Electric Sets will have 
work to do and plenty of it. The tough- 
est and most worth-while jobs in all 
history lie ahead. World-wide recon- - 
struction is only one of them. There 
are airways to be started. Resources 
to be developed. Roads to be built and 
repaired. There will be no lack of em- 
ployment for men and machines that 
can handle tomorrow’s tough jobs. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Il. 


‘CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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any individual. It was because of her 
insistence upon propagandizing the Chris. 
tian virtues that her own human char- 
acter was to be hidden under the plaster 
cast of saintliness. 

In a biography marked by sympathy 
for its heroine Miss Earhart never drops 
to the level of the debunker. But she 
shows St. Frances as a shy, thwarted, and 
repressed girl who forced herself, against 
tremendous psychological odds, to great 
accomplishments. She was urged on, by 
an overwhelming desire for personal rec- 
ognition and praise, to become a leader 
of the women’s revolution. Miss Earhart 
explains her in all her foibles, discloses 
the Sapphic qualities of her relationship 
with many other women, and paints a 
picture of a strange personality whose in- 
ner loneliness was hidden from most by 
her public magnetism and drive. 

Both psychologically and_ historically 
this admirably documented study makes 
for good reading. A saint does not topple 
in its pages; a consummate politician 
arises. (FRANCES WILLARD: FROM Pray- 
ERS TO Po.itics. By Mary Earhart. 418 
pages. University of Chicago. $3.75.) 


Long Trail A-Winding 


Dixon Wecter attacked the whole prob- 
lem of the returning veteran, from the 


days of the Revolution to the end of the 


last war, in his excellent survey called 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home” 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 18). Now Niven 
Busch makes this theme the subject of 
an exciting and compassionate novel: 
“They Dream of Home.” 

In this well-written and finely felt 
story five “Johnnies” come marching 
home from long, wearying, and devastat- 
ing experiences on the beachheads, in fox- 
holes, and jungles. Discharged from the 
service of their country, they are thrown 
upon the everyday civilian world and 
confronted with all the grim problems 
that every returning soldier sooner or 
later will have to come up against. 

During the bitter months in the burn- 
ing jungles they had dreamed of home. 
Each had built up his own romantic con- 
ception of the world to which he longed 
to return. How could they know this 
world was not, in reality, as they had 
imagined it? How were they to know that 
they were not the same, spiritually or 
physically, as they had been when they 
went into uniform many months before? 

In telling how these veterans react to 
the delicate task of picking up the 
snapped threads of their lives, Busch 
centers his novel around the youngest of 
the group. Cliff Harper is a war veteran 
at the advanced age of 17! Trained to 
kill, when he should have been ckicking 


' a football and going to high-schoo 


dances, he comes back from the Pacific 
frightened and lonely, nerves shattered. 

When he steps once again into his 
family’s house he is, in the eyes of his 
father and mother, just the same kid who 
went away. To them he is no hero, no 














More than 400,000 
GMC 'Six by Six Trucks 
for Our Armed Forces 


There’s nothing beautiful about this mud- 
splashed, war-worn Army truck. But deauty is 
as beauty does, and more of these 2}4-ton, “six- 
by-six” GMCs are performing more duties for 
our Armed Forces than any other type of vehicle. 


They go ashore with Army Engineers and Navy 
Seabees, helping to build bases and bridges and 
bomber strips on newly won territory. They are 
used by the Air Forces to transport bombs, gaso- 
line and repair equipment. They serve as prime 
movers for the Artillery’s 75 mm and 105 mm 
guns. They power machine shops for Ordnance 
and mobile radio stations for the Signal Corps. 
They transport complete surgical operating units 
and optical shops for the Medical Corps. They 
carry countless loads of food and fuel, munitions 
and materials for the Army Service Forces. 


In fact, wherever and whenever Allied Armies 
need truck transport or truck power, you'll 
usually find another Army of GMC “six-by- 
six” trucks, Rough and Ready for More Action. 


In addition to producing thousands of military trucks and 
amphibian ‘‘Ducks,”. GMC. is now manufacturing several 
thousand commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are: eligible for a new truck. see your 
GMC dealer first for “The Truck of Value.” Remember, 
too, that your GMC dealer is headquarters for the original 
truck-saving, time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 


INVEST 
IN VICTORY ; 
BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS | 3% 


FIST EPS ay olny 
U.S. Aewy bars! Corps 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
| GENERAL MOTORS 





Since 1891 dependably accurate Tavannes Watches 
have been distributed and serviced round the rlobe 


Distinguished models for men and women from $37 50 


TAVANNES WATCH [ 
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18" pie } 
/ vee F150 ’ 
| FORECA STER 
~ SUPERB : 


FOR A TOUGH 
BEARD THIS 


KIT is (7/ 


Sturdy Kit includes: 
(1) Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
(3) Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 
Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 
* Aleo available with barber-type razor 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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grown-up. He returns to college—and is 
shocked when his classmates, knowing he 
has been in the Marines, insist on calling 
him “Sir.” He can remember horrors; 
they have known none. He tries to find 
escape on the football field, where his 
own violence, learned in combat, fright- 
ens him and even threatens his sanity. 
Only by leaving home, finding a job on 
his own, and falling in love once more 
with his boyhood sweetheart whom he 
had hoped to marry but who had married 
another soldier—only this way does Cliff 
discover the road to that personal peace 
and dignity he so desires. (THEY DREAM 
Or Home. By Niven Busch. 307 pages. 
Appleton-Century. $2.75,) 


Other New Books 


Try AND Stop ME: A COLLECTION OF 
ANECDOTES AND SToriEs, Mostity Hv- 
morovs. By Bennett Cerf. 378 pages. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $3. After-dinner speak- 
ers for years to come will, we fear, be 
indebted to this collection by Bennett 
Cerf, the Joe Miller of the literary busi- 
ness. But if they repeat them with his 
gusto their listeners néed not suffer too 
greatly, for Cerf has a catholic range in 
anecdotal humor. 


Nops anp Becks. By Franklin P. 
Adams (F.P.A.). 246 pages. Whittlesey 
House. $2. Those who know F.P.A. only 
by his quips and cranks on the radio 
should read this book to learn what he 
really can do when he sits down to it— 
at a typewriter. Much of the material in 
“Nods and Becks” comes from his old 
newspaper columns, and even the para- 
graphs salvaged from the lamented New 
York World seem to have kept their flavor 
remarkably well. For filling there are 
several magazine articles, and the whole 
is frosted with light verse. 


Moupv_eE East Diary. By Noel Coward. 
155 pages. Doubleday Doran. $2. With 
an unrestrained use of the word “charm- 


ing,” Noel Coward’s diary of his summer . 


of 1943 is a detailed Baedeker for those 
interested in the off-duty life and doings 
of café society and big shots stationed 
throughout the Middle East—their swim- 
ming pools, “beautifully run” houses, and 
gay cocktail parties. Coward’s main in- 
terest in the troops appears to be the fact 
that they were his audience. When he 
discusses them, he is either patronizing 
or patriotically dull. 

¢ In Brooklyn the Coward book created 
newspaper turmoil. On page 140, speak- 
ing of wounded soldiers he had con- 
temptuously described “mournful little 
Brooklyn boys lying there in tears... 
with nothing worse than a bullet wound 
in the leg or a fractured arm.” Brooklyn 
members of the City Council angrily 
introduced a resolution to ban Coward's 
works in New York. Rep. Samuel Dick- 
stein even demanded that the British 
dilettante be banned forever from this 
country. 
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That's right! And, in the words of the operator—‘“The Fluid 
Coupling saves money. Saves lost time. Speeds up work ... As if 


by magic, when the bucket stalls, the Fluid Drive absorbs the shock. 


There is no engine stalling or cable breaking from sudden stress.” 
Investigate American Blower Fluid Drive now for smooth trans- 
mission of power and stepless variable speed control. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amsmcan Rapiaror & Standard Sanitary conroration 


Cutaway view. Amer- 
ican Blower Fluid 
Drives provide smooth 
transmission of power. 
and stepless variable 
speed control, 





THEATER 


- «and three between (Hollywood's Swanson and Crawford, Broadway’s 


Culver photos 


Bankhead) 


Newsweek, NovEMBER 27, 1944 


Music in the Rain 


Twenty-two years, innumerable re- 
vivals, and two. movie versions ago, the 
late Jeanne Eagels struck stardust as the 
trolloping heroine of “Rain’—the John 
Colton-Clemence Randolph dramatiza- 
tion of a short story by W. Somerset 
Maugham. With A. P. Waxman’s “Sadie 
Thompson” the lost lady returned to 
Broadway last week under her own name, 
replete with parasol, phonograph, and 
fancy wardrobe. But Sadie’s persistent 
music machine no longer blares out with 
“The Wabash Blues”—and thereby hangs 
the fate of this new enterprise. 

Revived as a “musical play,” the book 
of “Sadie Thompson” is the work of the 
director Rouben Mamoulian and_ the 
Lyricist Howard Dietz. As adapters these 
able showmen haven’t managed a mir- 
acle. Perhaps if Ethel Merman hadn't 
stomped out on the production last Sep- 
tember, “Sadie Thompson” might have 
come through as a robust travesty of a 
venerable show piece. With June Havoc 
substituting as the sentimental tart who 
is stranded in Pago Pago and alternately 
exposed to the impetuous wooing of Ma- 
rine Sergeant O’Hara and the revivalist 
blandishments of the Rev. Mr. Davidson 
(who still tosses fitfully while dreaming 
about the “mountains of Nebraska”), 
“Sadie” is neither good straight drama 
nor orthodox musical. 

The miscegenation, however, ultimate- 
ly pays. off as a stimulating way to spend 

e everfing. Miss Havoc’s voice can’t 
compete with her figure, but she knows 
how to put over a song number; and 
when she. plays straight in a tug of war 
between Marine and missionary, she re- 
creates Sadie with considerable convic- 
tion, more than adequately supported by 
James Newill (O’Hara) and Lansing Hat- 
— (Davidson) as the men in her low 

e. 

Superior to book and cast are the pro- 
duction’s musical-comedy aspects. Boris 
Aronson’s sets, wired for rain fore and 
- are anes — handsome. event 

aton’s choreography imaginatively in- 
cludes the services of on ee full of 
native maidens generously endowed by 
nature, and such accredited dancers as 
Milada Mladova, Chris Volkoff, and Bea- 
trice Kraft. Generous is the best word 
for the Howard Dietz-Vernon Duke 


- score. The collaborators have found a 


number of tunes—notably “Poor as a 
Church Mouse,” “The Love I Long For,” 
and “Sailing at Midnight”—which, if not 
exactly memorable, are very pleasant to 
take home with you. 

€ With “In Bed We Cry,” the only other 
opening of the week, Ilka Chase—de- 
monstrably a better actress than play- 
wright—adapts her popular novel for the 
stage and gives herself the leading role 


to prove that the punishment often fits 
the crime. ; 
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Oh, no, Aunt Hester, a cow isn’t just a cow any more. This is the day 
of pedigreed aristocracy on dairy farms. Why, every breed has its own 
Cow Social Register—its members just have to be well bred. Your 
ignorance is a discourtesy to Jersey Belle and Guernsey Queen. Really, 
you should read Farm Journat oftener. Its diversity of practical farm 
information and new ideas includes much that is helpful to the dairy 
farmer. Among Farm JouRNAL’s 2,500,000 subscribers are most of the 
country’s up-and-doing milk and butter producers. 
7 oo 8 <9 

Farm Journat is as much a part of the farm family’s interests as the 
rural mail box. Its.editorial range touches every phase of rural life— 
helpful information, legislative news, entertaining articles, stories. 
And it all comes fresh and new—complete reporting service, alert 
editing, fast printing—only four days from writer to reader—that’s 
timeliness that has real value in the farming business. Also to adver- 
tisers in America’s =“ rural magazine. 


Of the FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 
ONE 
covers the rural market 
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MUSIC 
The Wax Rush 


The rush was on. Empty coffee con- 
tainers and coke bottles littered the floor. 
Sand boxes were filled with cigarette 
butts. Engineers smiled happily as turn- 
tables hummed. Victor and Columbia 
were back in business again. After 27 
months of commercial recording inactiv- 
ity, they had signed with James C. Pe- 
trillo and his American Federation of 
Musicians, and the long-drawn-out ban 
on record-making was at last over (NEws- 
wEEk, Nov. 20). 

The activity began shortly after noon 
on Sunday, Nov. 12, the day after the 
settlement. Vaughn Monroe waxed “The 
Trolley Song” for Victor. (As a stunt to 
promote this “first,” Victor rushed pro- 
duction and had pressings in a few deal- ' 
ers’ hands within 24 hours:) That eve- 
ning Andre Kostelanetz recorded Colum- 
bia’s first post-Petrillo disk: the Schubert 
and Bach-Gounod “Ave Marias.” 

For these artists and the parade that 











August 20th, 





Harry James cuts wax again 


followed them all last week, the lifting 
of the Petrillo ban was a vital matter. 
New records do more than provide new 
royalties; they also keep an artist’s name 
before the public. 





Sign or Die: To Victor and Columbia, 

OF NEW YORK the settlement had become a question of 

A Member Company of existence. The reason was clear to any- 

THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP | [%C ‘\"° cared to admit it: Deooa, ths 

lusty infant of the Big Three, had signed 

BERNARD M. CULVER PRANK A. CHRISTENSEN -| a year before and was not missing any 
: which includes the following companie 

President Ma 4 Vice President chance to dominate the market—even 

NTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. * NIAC FIRE RANCE CO snatching one of Victor's masters, Jascha 

nated haath A alla NI halal iaalted bis aid CAN FIRE INS. RANCE C Heifetz. It scared Victor and Columbia 
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ARCHED PROMOS 


Why? Because It’s a SPEED NUT 


SPEED NUTS are made of heat-treated, 
live spring steel. They have a live arched 
spring lock and an inward thread lock. 
Live spring action absorbs vibration 
instead of merely resisting it. The winning 
products in postwar competition will be 


those that are assembled faster and 


protected against loosening from vibra- 
tion. Billions of SPEED NUTS were used 


before the war and on war products, too. 


More billions will be used on postwar 


prodycts. Over 2,000 shapes and sizes. 


Engineers who move up faster are those § 


who know how to make assembly lines 
move faster. Write for literature. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2015 FULTON ROAD CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


In _—— Wollacte Aprriés Co., itd., Hamilton, Ontario 
England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd. London 
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Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 
with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 
the comfort of this modern 
hotel. You can Tarry at 
The Taft economically, too! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL “ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


iitonst NEW YORK'9 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 
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YES, 1ooENT comes 
1 TWO TEXTURES. 
No. | for teeth easy-te- 
bryten — No. 2 for teeth hard- 
to-bryten. Made by a Dentist 
to safely remove smudges 

— even smoke, smudge. 
WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 
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executives to think what would happen 
if other artists got similar ideas. 

Although the new contracts with the 
union call for increased royalties that 
will all go to the AFM, this hike is not 
supposed to affect record prices until after 
the war—if then. All manufacturers are 
anxious to keep prices at current levels. 
The probable effect will be fewer good 
artists on the 35-cent labels. 

But prices represent just one headache 
the recording industry has to face. Trade 
estimates place the current demand at 
between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 
records a year. The supply probably will 
not exceed 160,000,000. For although 
the shellac shortage had now been allevi- 
ated, there aren’t enough men—or wom- 
en—to press, trim, and pack the number 
of records the public is willing to buy. 

But the main point is ‘that Victor 
and Columbia are back in the groove 
again—and Decca is determined to stay 
in the money. Their programs: 


Victor: Busy with its popular stars— 
like Dinah Shore, Duke Ellington, Artie 
Shaw, Tommy Dorsey, and Freddy Martin 
—Victor is also most anxious to fill in the 
blanks in its Red Seal catalogue. This 
week Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony—unrecorded for almost five 
years because of its own separate quar- 
rel with Petrillo—are scheduled to wax 
hot and heavy. As soon as Arturo Tos- 
canini says he is ready with, the NBC 
Symphony, that fabulous combination 
will be recorded. Victor hopes, by the 
end of the year, to tum out about 53,- 
000,000 records—as compared with its 
pre-ban total of 59,000,000. 


Cotumpsia: Getting The Voice out as 

uickly as possible is one of Columbia’s 
chief concerns right now. Therefore, for 
the benefit of the bobby socks, let it be 
known: Frank Sinatra made new records 
last week. Columbia was also busy with 
Harry James, Benny Goodman, and Kate 
Smith. In the symphonic line the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—long a Victor standby 
—and the New York Philharmonic are 
ready to go. Columbia figures on about 
$2,000,000 records this year, or a rough 
80 per cent of its pre-Petrillo 40,000,000 
output. 


Decca: Now ten years old, Decca is 
the industry’s problem child. Not con- 


tent with offering such perfectly legiti- 


mate competition as Bing Crosby, the 
Andrews Sisters, Guy Lombardo, Dick 
Haymes, Jimmy. Dorsey, and Judy Gar- 
land, Decca does the damnedest things. 
While its right hand is busy putting out 
whole albums of hit Broadway shows, its 
left hand pare Charles Boyer recit- 
ing French political essays and Ginger 
Rogers doing “Alice in Wonderland.” All 
of it sells. When Decca hired the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles un- 
der Alfred Wallenstein, “Holiday for 
Strings” and “Oklahoma!” were the out- 
come. And what did it have Heifetz rec- 
ord? “White Christmas.” 





to relieve stuffiness, invite | 


Sleep 


if your nose gets stopped-up” 









It’s wonderful how a 
ews few drops of Va-tro-nol 
bring relief when transient congestion 
fills up your nose and spoils sleep. You 
can actually feel this specialized medica- 
tion go to work right where trouble is to 
bring you grand new breathing comfort. 
It opens up clogged nasal passages—re- ~ 
duces swelling—relieves crusty dryness 
—and invites restful sleep! Va-tro-nol also 
works fine to relieve sniffly, sneezy dis- 


tress of head colds. 
- Try it! Follow di- VICKS 
rections in folder. 















° misery, rubon 
H EST Woks VapoRub at bed- 


OLDS cime. tes poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, 


eas, helps isonen phlegm. VICKS 


As nich in tradition 
as Christmas itself! 
o ¢ & © 
The rich, mellow qualities of 
Jamaica Rums are ideally suited 
for traditional Christmas drinks 
and recipes. 
Created in 1661, for the tastes of 
_ connoisseurs, Jamaica rums have 
conceded nothing to today’s 
mass production methods. 
Smooth, really satisfying rums 
are assured by the use of the 
painstaking, but unchallenged 
pot-still process . rigidly 
controlled by British Empire 
regulations for quality. 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


—every week ! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D—~——_ 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most. 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 

Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 


an airplane plant on the West Coast. 


She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


in addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of eztra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 


a little staggering. 

They’ve made, the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 


They’ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- . 
“ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 


You've backed the attack—now speed the Victory! 


Newsweek 


: This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Adve?tising Council 





FROM ZERO TO FLYING SPEED IN A 
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TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF UNIQUE POWER TRANSMISSION 


There is hardly any limit to the appli- 
cability of Oilgear Fluid Power. In 
catapulting heavy airplanes from the 
decks of carrier escorts, Oilgear not 
only furnishes the tremendous power 
required to accelerate the load from 
zero to flying speed in a few seconds 
but it accumulates this power with 
comparatively small, standard units 
while each plane is being maneuvered 
into position. You can use units of 
this type on other installations where 
tremendous power or high velocity 
is required intermittently, as in die 
casting machines, braiding and knit- 
ting machines, riveting presses, etc. 


’ what you’ve been looking 





Economical Oligear Radial Rolling Piston 
charge stationory 


nes at fiying in something 


and 


00 feet. Besides high lineor speed obtain- 


able over a wide range, 


acceleration and/or 
ore controlled, power can be stored during idle period. 


JUST ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF OILGEAR’S AMAZING ABILITY 


Or if your machine power or trans- 
mission requirements lie far afield, 
they are almost certain to be met... 
better, more economically ...in any 
of the scores of other functions Oil- 
gear Fluid Power provides. Just as 
war industry built upon peacetime 
knowledge, so today shrewd designers 
are adopting the lessons learned in 
war. Put your problem up to Oilgear 
engineers; see if their solution isn’t 
for. Do it 
now... THE OILGEAR COM- 
PANY, 1301 West Bruce Street, Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 












Likeness by Law 


Arguments on art practically obliterated 
the usual talk of politics and horse racing 
in the pubs of Australia. The question: 
Was it or was it not a portrait? The 
canvas itself was removed daily from the 
walls of the Sydney National Art Gallery 
and solemnly carried to the dank building 
which housed the Sydney Equity Court. 


aR ee eee 
eer ea Sere 


Joshua Smith: Long arms of the law 


There it reposed on an easel as exhibit D 
in the most celebrated art law suit in 


_Australian history. 


Seeds of this suit were sown 23 years 
ago when Jules Archibald, founder of the 
Sydney weekly, The Bulletin, died and 
bequeathed a yearly £500 ($1,620 at 
current exchange) for the. best portrait of 
a person eminent in the arts or literature. 
For 22 years the dozen trustees of the 
Sydney National Gallery who were the 
judges bestowed the coveted award upon 
academically realistic portrait painters. 

But this year they broke precedent. In 
a 7-to-5 decision the award went to one 
of Australia’s most prominent progressive 
artists, the handsome 45-year-old bach- 
elor William Dobell. Subject of the por- 


trait was his friend and fellow artist 
Joshua Smith (who was runner-up in the 


contest). The painting showed Smith 
seated in a wicker chair with hands 
folded. But—his tough-looking face was 
elongated to soulfulness, his ears were 
exaggerated and his arms and hands at- 
tenuated. 


Attack and Defense: The award was 
announced last Jan. 22. The next day 
4,400 persons—nearly twice the usual 





Novanamen, £7, 1044 





| Of the large committee of 


eee EEE 
number—canie to see the picture. The de- 
feated conservative artists met elsewhere 
to boo it. “It is a Pearl Harbor attack on 
art,” said Mary Edwards, one of their 
leaders. The artists promised funds to 

y for a court action aimed at proving 
fhe trustees were not carrying out the 
terms of the bequest. The painting, they 
said, was not a portrait; it was a 
caricature. . 

Progressive artists countered by raising 
a Dobell defense fund. Letters attacking 
and defending the trustees poured into 
the newspapers. The press took sides. 
The National Gallery, according to The 
Sydney Morning Herald, had at last seen 
the light. The Sydney Sun’s art critic 
Harold Ashton, an opposition trustee and 
a painter himself, not only wrote against 
the award but canvassed the country 
making speeches against it. 
- On Oct. 28 in the name of two leading 
members of the artist-opposition, Miss 
Edwards and Joseph Wolinski, the case 
came to trial. James. Macdonald, former 
director of the Melbourne National Gal- 
lery, was chief witness for the plaintiffs. 
“That poor, mean creature,” Macdonald 
declared of the portrait, “isn’t Joshua 
Smith. It’s a man ailing in body and 
brain, who looks as if he’s been cornered 
by New York 
lead pipe.” Told that Dobell’s portraits 
were. well regarded—in the United 
States, Macdonald snorted: “American 
art criticism is a thing for the gods to 
laugh at.” 


Essential Face: The artist was his own 
chief ‘witness. While working in the Ci- 
vilian Construction Corps with his friend 
Smith, Dobell explained, he -had discov- 
ered stubbornness beneath the other ar- 
tist’s apparent diffidence. It was to em- 
phasize this, he said, that he had painted 
the sitter essively bolt upright. ‘The 
thinning and elongation.of the arms, part 
of a pyramidal design, expressed another 
element of Smith’s ‘character, “I think 
I got a good likeness,” Dobell concluded. 

The presiding justice, the Hon. Emest 
Roper, agreed. On’ Nov. 8 he dismissed 
the suit. His decision was one for the 
books: “Some degree of likeness is es- 
sential and for the purpose of achieving 
it inclusion of the subject’s face is desir- 
able and perhaps also essential . . . The 
ee ..-. bears . . . strong degree of 

ikeness to the subject and is, I think, 
undoubtedly a pictorial representation of 
him.” He ordered the plaintiffs, Miss Ed- 
wards and Wolinski, to pay all costs: 





} $4,500. 


The pair had plenty to worry about. 
had eed for t the Len 
ad ori ya to pay for the suit, 
only ag were left: Miss Edwards and 
Wolinski. On the other hand, Dobell had 
been made a trustee of the Sydney’ Na- 
tional Gallery, commissioned to paint the 
official t of Lord Wakehurst, Gov- 
emor of New South Wales; and offered 


| $8,500-for the contested portrait. 


lice and beaten with a — 































































































When cutting food the Disston 
curved knives revolve at high 
speed, passing through a 
» finely slotted comb, mak- 
y ing aclean, sheer, draw 
cut without mashing 
of squeezing. 
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Army and Navy chefs know the full meaning of the words, 
“on time,” for they have the tremendous job of preparing 
three meals a day for several million men ! Only with the 

help of modern mechanical aids is such a gigantic 

task possible. 








In camp kitchens and ship galleys throughout the world 
—in civil life too—ingenious meat and vegetable cutting 
machines, equipped with keen-edged Disston knives, 
are speeding-up meal preparation, reducing costs, and 
conserving manpower. 








This Disston knife, made of one piece of steel, is hardened 
along the cutting edge only. The remainder of the knife 
is of comparatively soft steel and, being free from strains 
and stresses, it does not bend in operation or cause 
jamming in the comb plates. . 








Disston engineers are being constantly called upon to 


a DIIOW 


and other jobs. Because 
Conserve Man-Minvte: 






of Disston experiencein ~ 
producing a wide-range 
of standard tools these 
engineers have been able. 
to solve some of the 
toughest problems that 
came out of the war. 


When you need wood or metal cutting saws, files, hack 
saw blades, tool bits or machine knives, you can rely fully 
on those bearing the honored name of Disston. Write to 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1146 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, 
Pa., U.S. A. 
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TO ARUBA - CURACAO 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
© 


Same Day Connections to 


LA GUAIRA 


Wednesday and Saturday from Miami 
a 


K.L.M. ROYAL 
DUTCH AIRLINES 








$21 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Mu 2-7894. 

Or any Office or Agency of Holland-America Line. 

Miami Agents: Air Express International, Inc., 
Columbus Hotel Bidg., Tel. 2-1753- 
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into Higher Gear 





Sure They Call It Ireland 


By way of cinching its corner on tales 
of show business at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Twentieth Century-Fox is -back 
again—and in Technicolor—with a pleas- 
ant routine musical called “Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling.” Although the harp that 
once through Tara’s hall never strummed 
such Celtic come-all-ye’s as “Mother 
Machree,” “When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing,” and “A Little Bit of Heaven,” these 
and similar Ernest R. Ball ballads add 
up to a nice, nostalgic score. Like Ball’s 
music, the plot assays more blarney than 
Killarney. 


Scissor Killer Chiller 


The newly organized firm of Inter- 
national Pictures did well enough on its 
first independent try with the comedy 
“Casanova Brown” and does better still 


| yyith its second, a melodrama called “The 


Woman in the Window.” Sharing the 
honors with an excellent cast, the pro- 
ducer-author Nunnally Johnson and the 
director Fritz Lang have plotted a psy- 
chological chiller with a difference and 
played it for the maximum suspense. 


Sauntering out of his Fifth Avenue * 


club one summer evening, the mild and 
middle-aged Professor Wanley (Edward 
G. Robinson) stops to admire the por- 
trait of a girl in the window of an art 
gallery. He finds the model (Joan Ben- 
nett) standing beside him. Lonely be- 
cause his family is away on vacation and 
reluctant to believe he is aged bevond 
the call of adventure, the professor buys 
the girl a drink and subsequently finds 
himself in her well-appointed apartment. 

Wanley’s visit is innocent; the lady had 


some pictures she thought he might ap- 


preciate. But when her jealous lover 
charges in with intent to ial, the pro- 
fessor in self-defense stabs him to death 
with a pair of scissors. The horrified Wan- 
ley’s first impulse is to notify the police; 
his second is to save himself from ruin 
and his family from disgrace by plotting 
with the girl to dispose of the body. 

From the beginning the domesticated 
professor and the loose lady bungle the 
job of covering their trail. Their panic 
increases when the body is discovered 
and the girl’s anonymous lover proves to 
have been a nationally famous promoter. 
At his club the professor is regaled with 
the gory details as his friend (Raymond 
Massey), an astute district attorney, re- 
constructs the case with a relentless as- 
sayal of the killer's blunders. Once, by 
way of an outing, Wanley is driven to the 
spot where the body was found and 
forced to play a near-hysterical Watson 
to the D.A.’s Sherlock Holmes. 


Then, as the net is drawing tighter, an 


*ex-cop (Dan Duryea) the only man who 


can identify the unknown woman in the 
case, cuts himself in for a spot of black- 
mail. At this point, when the accumula- 
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“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 























Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of yeur organiza- 
tion. Reports are ma estions asked 
and 2aswered—without a man leavi 
his desk, without a moment wnenelt 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “‘inter-com’‘system selected by the f 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships; 

Write for FREE booklet "‘N-12” 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
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|___ Beck the Attack—Buy More Wer Bonds! 





... its the 


ONLY throat 
you have! 


At the first sign of irritation, we sug- 
gest you gargle or spray your throat 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE. Ic 
helps to soothe and heal the delicate 
membranes of nose and throat, so 
often irritated by common colds and 
ordinary sore throats. 

For over half a century, thousands 
have used GLYCO-THYMOLINE. 
Ask your physician and 
druggist, too! Keep a 
bottle handy...and use 
it as directed! 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 
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Model (Bennett) with killer (Robinson) 


tive suspense is almost too much for nor- 
mal y temperature, the author breaks 
the chills and fever with a trick ending 
that requires a certain cooperation from 
the audience. See “The Woman in the 
Window” from the beginning; keep the 
payoff to yourself. 


Sturges’s Embarrassing Moment 


The Preston Sturges touch falters in 
“The Great Moment.” This~is hardly 
the type of entertainment the public has 
come to expect from the past master 


_ whose comedies range from “The Great 


McGinty” to “Hail the Conquering Hero.” 
Based on René Fiillép-Miller’s “Triumph 
Over Pain,” the Paramount production is 
the story of Dr. William T. G. Morton, 
the Boston dentist whose experiments 
first made known the value of sulphuric 
ether to the medical wotld. 
Morton was only 27 when he improved 
on the explorations of those before him. 
Although his “Morton’s remedy” brought 


| him wealth and fame at first, succeeding 


years of contumely and ation 
by rival claimants sent him to his death, 
penniless and embittered, at 49. That this 
biography of quick success and two dec- 
ades of depressing. failure presents prob- 
lems in screen writing is demonstrated 
by the fact that a number of previous 
tries at M-G-M and at Paramount failed 
to result in a workable script. 


the 
ck 
yer! ag (Joel Mc- 


i Field) _ 
fe (Betty Field) 


on a triumphant note 


. as Morton hands over his secret to science 


and humanity. : 
Despite the solemnity of its theme, 





Not exactly—but she’s a very 
- different lady from most 
10,000-ton steamers! 


CONCEALED IN HER HULL are huge 
refrigerated holds, constructed es- 
/ pecially to bring bananas from 
gm tropical Middle America to United 
went States ports in prime condition, 
She’s one of the many modern 
refrigerated ships of the United 
Fruit Company’s famous Great 

White Fleet, 


TODAY SHE SAILS to battle fronts around 
the world. She and her sister ships of the 
Great White Fleet are speeding food, sup- 
plies and guns across all the oceans, 
wherever the War. Shipping Administra- 
tion directs. The goods of war are being 
delivered—and on time! 


SS LIMON—second of six fully re- 
frigerated vessels (SS Fra Berlanga 
was the first) being built for the 
United Friit Company. When 
Victory is won they'll carry fruits 
from the Pacific Coast to Great 
Britain and the Continent, and’ 
tropical foods from Middle Amer- 
ica to both United States and 
European ports. 


x 


SERVING THE WORLD’S GREATEST AGRICULTURAL TREASURE HOUSE 
Long famous chiefly for nutritious tropical foods, Middle America 
is now coming into its own as an immediate or potential source of 
many essential products—rubber, quinine, hemp, vegetable fats, 
tannin for leather, spices, natural dyes—to name just a few. 

When the ships of the Great White Fleet return from war to Carib- 
bean waters they will find many “new” products, as well as the old 
familiar ones, to carry to northern markets, in exchange for an ever- 
increasing flow of machinery, manufactured articles, medical and 
other supplies from the United States, which the citizens of Middle 
American countries are eager to buy. 


Great White Fleet ax 


PANAMA yx COLOMBIA x CUBA JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
Back the attack... buy more War Bonds! 
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“The Great Moment” offers legitimate 
opportunities for irreverent comedy. The 
film is spontaneously amusing when Dr. 
Morton tries to pinion a howling patient 
to the chair as his other customers make 
nervously for the nearest exit; or when 
his first human guinea pig (William Dem- 
arest) goes berserk on an ether jag. Un- 
wisely, Sturges carries the slapstick over 
into the dramatic moments and the result- 
ing mésalliance must be marked down as 
disappointing. 


Bloke and a Blonde 


Even if RKO-Radio’s “None but the 
Lonely Heart” never quite achieves what 
it sets out to do, Clifford Odets’s adapta- 
tion of the Richard Llewellyn novel re- 
mains an unusual and strangely absorbing 
film. 

With considerably less realism than the 
novel, the film documents a would-be 
rake’s progress through the dingy back 
streets of an East End London slum. 

“ Emie Mott (Cary Grant) is a cocky bloke 
who fancies himself for his charm and for 
NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. the “perfect pitch” that enables him to re- 
MAKERS OF BEDROOM AND DINING ROOM FURN TE pair pianos—when he feels up to working. - 
You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities Emie doesn’t believe in hard work; he has 
Boston Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City Milwaukee been around enough to see other people 
Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Sheboygan St Louis making an easy go of it and figures he has 
as much coming to him. 
For local address consult felaphone book Gad pleats nate thal es = : t 
purcheves may. be mode only throvah suthaned deate Emie’s emotional life is on the same 
complacent level. When he isn’t quarrel- 
ing with his mother (Ethel Barrymore), 
who supports them both by running a 
shabby secondhand store, he ignores her 
—until he learns from a neighbor that she 


e 
fills the need! 
It may fill your need but we don’t 
KNOW, for while each type TULOx 
tubing has its advantages, each also 
has its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive 
process enables us to manufacture 
TuLox from many different base 
resins, in simple or complicated cross- 
sections of micromatic dimensions. 
They can be in color or colorless— 
transparent, translucent or opaque. 

We do know that Tutox has 
proved itself on the fighting fronts 
and in industry—and has taken its 
well earned place as an important 
material in its own right, 

We do know that TuLox is defi- 
nitely included in the post- 
war plans of many unre- 

Write for § lated industries. 


Perhaps even yours? 





Iniolocral 


Grant as rake, Barrymore as ma... 
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is dying of cancer. Across the street lives 
a ‘cellist (Jane Wyatt) who loves Emie— 
possibly for his perfect pitch; but a few 
streets farther on in a Fun Fair, Ernie dis- 


covers a blond cashier (June Duprez) . 


who happens to be married to a petty 
racketeer (George Coulouris). 

Odets, making his debut as a movie 
director, has staged “None but the Lonely 
Heart” almost as if his camera was fo- 
cused on an outsize stage set. Although 
Emie’s showdown with the blond’s gang- 
ster-husband makes for a flurry of melo- 
drama, the screen play stays in one place 
for a long time at a stretch. Throughout, 
the impression is created that the author- 
director had something significant to say 
about the “little people” who dream of a 
better world, but though the promise is 
there, the conclusions are vague. 

Next to the realistic core of Llewellyn’s 
novel, the film’s most impressive feature is 
the acting. Miss Barrymore, returning to 
the screen for the first time since 1932 in 
“Rasputin and the Empress,” gives a re- 
strained and touching impersonation of 
the dying mother who traffics in stolen 
goods in the hope of leaving her son an 
inheritance.. Playing Ernie straight, with 
an obvious understanding of the role, 

-Grant tums in one of his top perform- 
ances. In competition with such added 
players as Barry Fitzgerald and Konstan- 
tin Shayne, Miss Duprez—hitherto re- 
garded as strictly decorative in such Brit- 
ish films as “The Thief of Bagdad”—jus- 
tifies her new RKO Contract with an 


admirable characterization of Emie’s 
beleaguered light-o-love. : 
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“I’m leaving my Master Fitters on, 




































































How to say “whoa 
to a landing craft 


Most landing craft, patrol vessels, and 
small boats use Diesel engines for their main 


source of power. The Diesel engine is used 
because it is rugged and economical. 
i ang Ass. peed soc: acama 


gine is with a Diesel engine — 
am poser ge dew box with a control 
knob as shown in above illustration. 

Diesel engine governor works hydraulically. 


A simple adjustment of the control dial auto- 
matically sets the s of the engine. 

The operation is automatic, because a 
small Bodine motor drives the governor ad- 
justment. This simplifies the switching mech- 


power motors are 
ng oo wp chosen to do such unusual tasks. 
In both wartime and peacetime applications, 
Bodine has pioneered in the small motor 
field. Their 35 years experience is available 
to help you select the correct kind and type 
of electric. motor for your postwar motor- 
driven appliances. - 

Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicage 12, Wi. 
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The Sinews of the Parties 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


After every campaign, conversa- 
tion flourishes among amateur political 
strategists about what the defeated 
candidate should or should not have 
said. It seems thus to be assumed that 
campaigns are won or lost by what is 
said or left unsaid by the candidates. 
But it is very clear that nothing that 
Mr. Dewey said or could have said 
would have elected him. The war and 
political organization affected the re- 
sult so profoundly that words and 
phrases were futile. 

But what was said was said, and no 
useful purpose is served by an inquest 
over yesterday’s speeches. The concern 
of every American is what the two 
major parties can do to maintain free 
government in this country. And that 
question can be answered only after 
we determine what the parties are, 
who belongs to them, how they will 
operate a what they can became in 
the four years ahead: 

@ Curiously enough, the victorious 
arty presents the more serious prob- 
ems. Regular Democrats privately ad- 

mit grave concern over the future of 

their party. The figures already show 

a tremendous acceleration of a trend 

in the Northern and Western States 

toward a concentration of Democratic 
strength in the larger cities and in- 
dustrial counties, with a corresponding 
increase of Republican strength in the 
country and in small towns. The figures 
on this trend are not all available but 

a few examples will suffice. 

@ In Illinois, Mr. Roosevelt carried 

only seventeen, counties in this elec- 

tion. In 1940, he carried 28, and in 

1936, he carried 72. 

@ In Indiana, he carried seventeen 

counties this year. In 1940, he carried 

$2 and in 1936, 72. 

@ In Ohio, he carried only thirteen 

counties this year, but in 1940 the 

number was 60 and in 1936 it was 62. 
@ In Pennsylvania, the Roosevelt tick- 

et carried only eight counties in 1944, 

23 in 1940 and 42 in 1936. 

This decline in counties carried by 
the Democratic candidate cannot be 
explained in terms of an over-all de- 
cline in state majorities. It repre- 
sents mounting majorities in the great 
cities, accompanied by shrinkage of 
votes in the remaining sections of the 
states. The Democratic party, to a 
greater extent than ever before, is a 
big-city party. Dependence for suc- 
cess in a national election must rest 


on city organizations or machines and 
on politically organized labor. That is 
why such figures as Mayors Kelly of 
Chicago, Hague of Jersey City and 
the various leaders in New York City 
and Albany are much more than ora- 
torical devices. They hold in their 
hands real power over the Administra- 
tion in Washington. That is also why 
Mr. Hillman’s PAC emerges as a po- 
litical influence of first importance. 

Two Democratic worries are in- 
volved in this situation. The first is the 
worry of Southern Democrats over the 
new people with whom they must 
share the custody of their party. The 
second is the worry of the big-city 
leaders over the growing influence of 
the PAC in their own organizations. 

This picture also suggests the op- 
portunity and the problem of the Re- 
publican organization over the years 
ahead. Republicans are entrenched in 
many hundreds of court houses and in 
23 state houses. This represents not a 
single party, but hundreds of organi- 
zations of all sorts and conditions. The 
jobs and patronage essential to vital 
party life are there, but Mr. Dewey, 
as leader of his party, and his chair- 
man must weld together this mass of 
pieces. 

In the practical and vital materials 
out of which a party is built, which, 
sad as it may seem, are jobs and pa- 
tronage, the score is easily reckoned. 
The Democrats have all the patronage 
in the South and vast numbers of jobs 
in most of the large Northern cities. 
They also have the tremendous Fed- 
eral bureaucracy of some. 3,000,000. 
- they have the CIO-PAC as an 
ally. - 
Thus, the task of Republican lead- 
ers will be to make of their traditional 
sources of strength, the vast county 
and state organizations, a working na- 
tional party. The task of Democrats is 
to compromise the differences between 
Southern Democracy, the city-machine 
citadels of er and the strange and 
new radicalism of the CIO-PAC into 
team-work. 


The future success of the parties 
will depend on many things other than 
these opposing organizations. But the 
welding together of the assorted bits 
of machinery described above is the 
major task of party leaders on both 
sides. The destiny of the United States 
is involved in this competition. 





— LPL LPL DP 














Marzean's still in the fight-- 





he just changed battlefronts! 





Lae, New Guinea, Sept. 1943—The 
Jap planes came over at 2:00 P. M. 


Then came waves of Jap bombers 
and torpedo planes. 


Standing in the bow of his LST, 
Leo Marzean swiftly relayed orders 
from the bridge to the gun crews. 


It took iron nerve to stand, a target 
for bullets and bombs, calmly pass- 
ing along those vital orders. But the 
fate of his shipmates hung on Mar- 
zean’s words. 


Marzean came through—and so 





* Leo Marzean, now an aircraft 
gear machine operator at Pack- 
ard, is a long way from New 
Guinea. But he’s still in the fight 
—building the finest combat 
engines that can be made, vital 
parts to keep America’s trans- 
portation rolling. He’s proud of 
the job he’s doing—and we're 
proud of men like him. 


did the LST with its precious cargo 
and crew. 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1944—Leo 
Marzean didn’t stop fighting when 
he came home with an honorable 


discharge. 
Now he’s one of the 41,000 work- 


ers manning Packard’s production 
lines. Along with over 1,200 other 
veterans, he’s helping to turn out 
Packard marine engines for PT 
boats, and Packard-built Rolls-Royce 


engines for war planes. 


These ex-servicemen know this is 
the time to bear down and finish off 
the Axis. 


They don’t want this war to last 


even one day longer than it has to— 
for every day costs more American 
lives that might have been spared. 


Are you, too, doing everything you 
can to help our fighting men shorten 
the war? 


Let’s do more in ‘44! 
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pm MAN WHO 
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